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This document presents an evaluation of an exemplary 
project in career education limited to students in Grades 1 through 6 
in the schools of Lincoln County, West Virginia, The project's 
objectives were to compare two groups of students on language 
achievement, mathematics achievement, and occupaticnal awareness^ an 
experimental group who had received learning experiences in these 
subjects and a control group who had not. Approximately 80 students 
from each grade were pretested and posttested and an analysis of 
covariance was performed on data obtained from the tests. The 
adjusted post-test means for the eKperlmental group were 11 percent 
higher on language achievementr 24.5 percent higher on mathematics 
achievement, and 18 percent higher on occupational awareness than for 
the control group. Teaching strategies of field trips^ resource role 
models^ manipulative activities, simulation, and multimedia 
activities were incorporated into instructional resource units to 
provide the experimental group experiences. The conclusions suggested 
by the study are that elementary students who received planned career 
education experiences for two semesters were significantly higher in 
achievement on the areas tested than students who did not receive the 
experiences. (MP) 
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The Lincoln Coianty Career Awaraness Program (gradGs one through six) 
systomatically provides moaningful careGr oducation eKperiencGs which aro 
correlated with Fine Arts, Language Arts, Mathematics, Science, and Social 
Gtudioy. Toaching Etrategies of riold Trips, Rosourcc Role Modols, Ilanip- 
ulativG Activities, Simulation ^ and :iulti-Media Activities aro incorporatGd 
into instructional rosource units* 

EKpsrimantal Trc^atment students (n^214) and the Control TreatinGnt 
students (n^205) were protested in Scpternber 1971 and posttestcd in May 
1D72. The Experiinental and Control Treatinent students v;ere randomly 
selocted from intact classes, ApproKiiTiately aightv students were sQlectcd 
from each grade. 

An analysis of covariance (Multiple Regression A.nalysis) on data ob- 
tained vjith the California Language Achievement Test, California Mathematics 
Achievement Test, and Dccui^ational Awareness Test indicated a significant 
difference (0.01 lovol) between the adjusted post test means of thG OKper-- 
imental students and the adjusted posttest means of the control treatment 
students. The analysis of data on the three test instruments yielded F ratios 
of 7.32, 14.30, and 14.84, The adjusted posttest means for the experimental 
^group were 11 percent liigher on language achievement, 24,5 percent highei- on 
mathematics achieveiTient; and 18 percent higher on occupational awareness than 
the adjusted posttest means for the control group. 

This study provides Gvidence that the process of systematically receiving 
meaningful caroer education ej^eriences produces a positive efft^ct on language 
achievement; mathematics achievement, and occupational av/arenejSi This study 
also provides credibility to the hypotheses upon v/hich the Lincoln County pro- 
ject is based. These hypotheses are as follows i 

1, Illustrating the value of academic skills in terms of their relationship 
to the career world provides an effective vehicle for achieving career 
education goals and academic sub ject goals , 

2, An activity centered functional approach which illustrates abstract theory 
allows for a greater understanding of self, academics, and the career 
world, 

3, Cooperative interaction with individuals significant to the student (parents, 
paers, teachers, counselors, administratorc , and menders of the community) 
provides meaning to the process of formal education, 

4, Experienced teacher? v/ill systematically implement innovative programs v;hen 
they are provided with meaningful inservice education v;hich focuses on both 
process and task coin'ionenta . 

5* Administrative leadership which directs its attention to meeting the mMs 
of teachers facilitates effective implementation of = innovative projects J' 
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Chapter I 
THE PROBLEM 

The aohcral quGftt:i.on in this study involvos the acqiii r3ition of 
knov/lydcre by BLucICints in grados oriG throuyh oix unon v/liich futuro 
QC^vicicnij c;.in 3;:./ b^n^^d. Thti spt^cj fie rc?^^Ocirch c-uosticn a^J^cd in thi^ 
ntudy in ay followH: Will thu student who has hmn pravidod \vith 
Q:':\wriQncoB in the Lincroln C:n\;nl-y r:-:crj^lrL:;y ^rc;.:r;:r -vo^^KCj^pi j^oro Icnnv- 

who has nut bc&n TjrovldBd witii these earner iancaa? 



SIGNTFICAHCH OF TI(E PHOBLH^M 

In the eorcirian society of tho to@rican Nation in formor ysars/ 
adult roles werG quite visible. Large extended fainiles provided uncles^ 
aunts / and grandparents as well as parents for the youny to imitate. 
Small factories and businesses were found in the home. The youth ware 
surrounded by and involved in v;ork activities which provided experiencos 
that facilitated career decisions-making, 

It is a truism that the Nation has progressed from a relatively 
siinple to an exceedingly complex society, Adult work roles have becoir.G 
more coinplex. UnderemiDloynent **a>rists v/hile we measure the greatest 
critical shortage of technical rnanpo\yer ever knovm in this country 
because of, the increasing impact of technology? . The third edition 



^Grant Venn, "Occupational Education for Ei^eryone," National 
Associajyxm Q f_ rrlncipals EullGtin, Volurre 52, xo, 

332 (ncceinbcr, 1953) US. " " " " 
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(1965) of the Piction&ry of OccunatiDna l TitlGs contains 35,550 

"1 _ . . 

occupational titles defined.^ This is an addition of 6,4 32 occiinnticns 

new to the Dictioiiary since the SGCond edition snpploirent in 1955, 

Some of the new occupations require a high school diplonia only 

and can be learned on the job* Some of these occupations arc radiation 

r-onitor, reactor Qpcrator/ hot--aell technician, accelorator oporatnr, 

garnrny\'-f aci liticB operator, radiourDphei ^ raciioiBOtope-^praductiDn opGrator, 

scannGr/ and waste-treatrnent operator. Quite often, however; additional 

education beyond the high school level is rcauired for entry into an 

occupation. Sore of these occupations are key-punch operator/ bDo]:=- 

keaping and tabulating iTiachine operator, card--tape converter operator, 

coding clerk, data typist, high-^speed-printer operator, tape librarian, 

raGiological health saiiitarian, cytotechnoloniBt , and suicidolorihjt , ^ 

Many occupations are v;ith large industrial corporations \mich are 

frequently found only in metropolitan areas. In 1969, 14,813,809'^ of 

appraxirp^ately 80,000^000^ people were oniployod by the 500 largest indus-- 

trial cori^orations * 



D ictionary of Occupational Titles / Voliajne 1 (3d ed.; Washington, 
D. C*: U. S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, 1965) , 
PP* Kiii-Kiv. 

^"New Jobs with a Big Future,*' Changing Times , Volume 21? No. 11 
(November, 1967), 8^10. 

4 

•'The Fortune Directory of the 500 Largest Industrial Corporations," 
Fortu ne (May, 1970), 200. 

^"Jobs in the 70's--^Where They'll Be," C hanging Tineg , Volume 23, 
No, 3 (March, 1969), 43. 



Modurn tcchnolDgy in businoss and industry now reauircs a vast 

nuirber of trained and qualifiod poonlc.^ One GxarriplQ given bv CiKUKiirici 

T imes in v;hich demand for emriloyees will be high in the 70 's ist 

Engineerinn and Scion ce Technicians. Very good 
opportunity for assistantEi to engineors and i:cisntiHts 
in anronautiGS, air-conditioning^ heating and rGfrigeration/ 
chcnifitry, civil an^ino^iriny , eluctroni u.^, C;tc, Ft:;oj:c;jrit 
demand is for graduates of junior colleges and tGnhnical 
institutes. Currently eiT^ployed: 645/000. Annual oncndng^: 
55,000/^ ' ' 

In the past, educated and ■literate employqes were dGKired but by 
no means: essentia], Son^e of thu greatest induatrio^^ in tlio United ^^tatc 
in the past v;ere aditiinistered principally b^^ inen v/)iO cuuld jiut Hj^y^di; 
rjnglish. The develoniriGnt of a Iiighlv sophisticated body of science and 
exnerience in its application/ hov/e^^fir^ has ronultod in rare occ'irrenco 
of s u ch ph en ome n a . 

The pi a CD of errployiricnt has becone far renoved cocgraf:]iicall\' fron 
the homa in most instances. Society has become highlv? mobilu througli 
tGchnological advances. "The interconnectedness of modern life gives 
rise to conditions and needs that affect simultaneously and in similar 
ways the lives of people in all parts of the country,"^ 



^John Kenneth Galbraith, The Affluent Society (Bostorii Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1958) ^ p. 213. 

7 

"Jobs in the 70' s^" Changing Times / 4-4, 
-Galbraith, p. 212, 

9 - - 

John H, Fisch^, "Realities of Education in Our Time/' The 

Educational Forum i Vol* KXXII; No, 2 (January, 1968), 140. 



Changas in Amarican society have virtually Glirinatad the tradi- 
tional mtsthod of gaining exporiGnces that facilitato the career deci- 
eion^jraking proaess. If the students who ccrnrise tho energing labor 
forco are to be viable membGrs of socio ty, it important tliat they 
begin making career decisions during tlieir school year;? . Yet these 
future orrployeera have little opportunity to jain experience relative 
to bus i n er» □ , i n du n tr 1 o. 1 ^ s cr vi ce , and c r ea t i ve i n s 1 1 1 ut ion a a s a ba s i h 
for rraliing decisions. 

Congress rcr:ncTniEod the need for "nevv wayn to create a bridre 
bstv;eon school and oarninct a livi.ng ^or younr; reonlc"^^ bv inaludinu 
a section on ExeiT'nlary Programs and Projects in the Vocational Educa- 
tion /Lnendnents of 196B. One inethod of carrying out the pUTOoses uf 
Fart D,^ Section 142^ is to establisli innovative i^odel progriuTis *'duuigned 
to familiarize elenientary and secondary school students with the broad 
range of ocaujiations for which special skills are required and the 
requisities for career in such occup^.tions , "^"^ 

Many have recognized the need for innovative educational progr arris 
in a period of magsive tochnological change, Galbraith observed that 
youth has been Q>:cluded from the labor market partly because of the 
hardship of ernployment and partly to make way for educational ox^portun- 
it'ies* Ynti youth has not beon provided with the educa.tion (at least 
in full and satisfactory meaiuro) which the exorMiition from labor was 
dGBigned to make poSHiblo.l^ 

*^^^U, Conyrens, Va c|itional Uduc a^^^^^ AinQj^dinontB of 19 O B ^ Jublic 
LAW 90-576, 90th Gonaregg Tl960) , 17. ' 

llu, B,t Congress, IB, 
^^GalJiraith, p. U2. 
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According to i>;ing and Venn it is time for educators to asH business 
and industry what coir.pctencios they want beginning employees to possess. 
In turn, schoolB T^vat dGvelop in their students those skills and atti- 
tudes currently required for eniployinent rather than developing skills 
which will be nbsD^ute by the timG the student leaves school. 

V7e v;ould not expect a business to prosper today unless 
it reflected in its onerations the brGadtli of the socinl 
and ecQno::J.G \varlci in v/liich it lives and tu ^vliicli it r,=usl: 
roepond. Far fron resisting the wideninc/ of thnt v^orld, tlie 
corporation that thrives welco-mes the chanco and finds in it 
greater resources ^ woxo attractive inaentivos/ and both the 
Qiyp art un i t y a n d the s t i rr:u 3. u ti to co n t i n uo li .*5 i n n o va t i vo a n d 
renovation. 

Historically^ vocational guidance was based on a mechaniBtig viow-- 
point* The individual's ntrengths and weaknesses wore assesscu and thG 
individual was then ir.atched with the one oacunation whicli best Ruited 
him. The occupation v;as thought of as a lifelong careGr* In recent 

Y^arSf hQWever/ career developinent'*'%s recognised as a prDcess involving 

- - . . * 15 - . - 

a series of planning approMimations* In light of current career 

developir.ent theories , progrartis have been developed to provide career 
education experiences upon which decisions can be made. One such 
program is the Lincoln County EKempla^ Project in Career Education, 

Coupled with the noad for toemplary Programs is the need to deter- 
mine the ef f ectivoness of these prograiTiS relative to their objectives. 



^-Claude lU D.';ing, Modern Vocational High School Program^" 
Education, Volune 90, No, 4 (April-May^ 1970)^ 280? and Venn^ 115. 



^^rischer, 140, 



1 ^3 

-*-^MaK r. luner, and Iklv/ard C, Roobcr, Ocqupa tion al information i 
3!l}£.Pi'J}SI!li.SfLILLii?« Nature anci U^e (Chicago i Scicnco Rciieargh 
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Thus data obtained in this study will be used to advise policy^inaking 
bodies I iv.oet accountability requirGments, provida fGcdback for modi-- 
fication and rodirection, and permit articulation witli other programs 
and states. 

When it is asGcrtained tlmt an exen^.plary program is not nee ting 
its Q.jjoctivcs, it should be irodiifiud. 'j'nose prograi:^^ which receive 
favoraljl^ ^vnjuatinn ^should be used iuOdelB for the fcrmulation of 
poli.ciesi iLDout nrograns tliat b^foadcn occupational linov/lGUUfi^ axpGri-^ 
cncRn, and onnrr tunitie^ . 

LIH1TATI0:;S 

Thin ]y'2 lirdt^d tn rtvdeil^n in ^rcidc^ ono throi^rh fjlx 

in the nchoolK 01 Lincoln county ^ West Virginia. 

RESE7\HCH OBMCTlVES 

1, To cornpare the ExperimGntal Treatment studtint^i v;itli the CQntrol 
Treatment students on language achieveinGnt , 

2, To coniparG the Experimental Treatrnent studesnts with the Control 
TreatmGnt students on inathematici achievement, 

3* To compare the Experimental Treatnient students witli the Control 
Treatment studer.tB on occupational awareness, 

NULL HYMTHESES 

1* There will bo no Bignificant differGnco botweGn the adjusted post- 
test languaqe anliievemant scores of thfi Exporin^Qntal Treatment 
students and the acljunted posttest language achicvencnt scores ol: 
the Control Traatmcnt students. 
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2. ThcrG v/ill be nc significant differencG between the ad justed post- 
test matheiraticE achicvciront scorGS of tho nxperincntal Treatircnt 
studDnts and the adjurited posttest mtheinatics achievoir.ent scores 
of the Control Treatn.Gnt students, 

3. There will be no significant dirferencG betv^cen the adjusted pest- 
test occupational awareneBs scores of the EKperimental Treatnienr. 
rtnc^::nt:' "nd tlie adjv:!t^-'^^ j^n'^'tto^^t on:^urct7 0ViCil nv^arcneos scores 
oi the Control TreatMnt students . 

LINCOLN COUWTV EXEMPLARY PROGimil 

Career ndueation is a process of systemcitically providintr elon'.cntary ^ 
seccndarv / post-s^^conuciuv , «nd aault Itiuinurs v^rth i!.^Lknincjj, ul o;iporiuiicus 
in icade:.!ic/ gereraH ^ and vocational subjects. These cxperiGnces focus 
on hQlping learners beccnt^ viable individuals vrho are capablo of r.akiny 
ac^airato choice^ goncerning jjuturo careiGrs."- 

The initial objective of the Lincoln County Exeinx:)lary Program was 
ttj develop in a rural school system located in an economically depressed 
area, a comprehensive program of Career Education serving the needs of 
youth in grades one through twelve* The program during the first year 
GOngerned itself with providing career awareness activities in grades 
one through six. 



^^LoVene A. oison^ "Career bduc^stion Principles^" C aree r Education 
Inst itutes - A Rer?orb^ on an EJTO_ Pro ject Jntitled ; Strataqios for 
Do vs ]-. or^ 1 n q Crn'Qo r f. d u r afaio n 1 ^ j '£3 ar^mn , cj d , Lf^ Ve n e A . Olson (Huntington^ 
vfcst Virainiai ilarnhnl]. UniV0rfu.tv, 1972). 
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The Objectives of thG Career Av;arenoss Progrm are as follov^S! 
1, To provida students v;ith occupational inforrration to iriakG them 

aware of the rAsaning of work and its irr.portance to them and society. 
'2. To providG eKneriences in v;hich the v;orld of v.'ork is iDrcsGntod in 

a mannor that is realistic and appropriate to the student's state 

3. To inforn students about the inultHudo of occupational opportunities. 

4. To j;5roEJont to students a realistic vicv: of the world of v;or]: and 
encourace ther- to consider their abilities and limtations, 

5. To provide students \vith basic inforration about major occupational 
f ialds , 

6. To stress the dignity in v;ork and the fact that every worker pcrforns 
a Uf7Cful f\!nctiun. 

Students in grades one through six are provided v;ith career educa- 
tion Gxporiences through the OKisting disciplines of social studies * 
mathematics, language arts, science, and fine arts. Through a process 
called curriculun correlation (relating coursa contcsnt to carocxK) , 
the achiGVGiTiGnt of goals relatGd to attitudeB^ undcarstandings^ and 
skills (psychoinotor and others) occur initially in one discipline and 
continue in all other disciplines. 

The teaching ntrategies or techniques used to provide students 
with cognitive, affective, and psychoriotor experiences arc (1) Field 
Trips to business, industraal; and governmental institutions ^ 

^"^nerhcrl: H. Ilnlstoin^ "Tlic iJncnlii County Ylycrr^h^r^ lioCQlf'' 
Career l.ducatiaii i:nstitutos - A Hot^ort on an EPim Pro ject iJnt itJed: 
Stratocf j e r: _ for l)e yo J.on J^ngt r r^J-! ducat j ou Procrrai^n ^ eel * LeVena h , 
Olson (iamtington, Went Virnlniai llurHhall Univo:;Hitv, 1972). 
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(2) SiTiUlation activities including paper and pencil siniulation, role 
playing / and practical hands--on sir.iilation, (3) Manipulative activitios 
such as painting, clr awing/ prlntinc% sewing/ sav/ing, harMring, sanding/ 
etc./ (4) GuGst Speakers rgpresenting the fariily/ corranunity / business/ 
industry, and governrent/ and (5) Multi^rrGdia activitiGS such as books / 
filiTiS/ slidGs, visuals, audio tapes, vidGO tapes, oxganizational public 
catxonn , t.t;c.^^ Tho toachi]=^g strategics 'or todmiqMrs utilinod vdthin 
the existing disciplinQs arc illustrated in J'igure 1 . 

Tliv ctiroar ii\^J7rcnoss prorran for tho first grade begins vnth 
occuTiations .foiind in thc- inmadiatQ QnviiTonron.t snd gradually broadons 
to inGlude othor v;orker?j in the coirinunity. The child in thc first grade 
Ib IntroducQd to crirocr avrarencsa by invGSti gating the vorK of riCiT'bGrr'i 
of his fainily. The second grade child conti.nues to investigate a wider 
range of occupations found in his coirmunity. 

The carGor awarenoss iDrogram for grades three through six is 
designed to increase the range of occupations from those occupations 
foiand in the immediate comniunity to tliosG occupations found in the 
larger corwtiunity . 

Cojnparing and contrasting occupations found in the iinraediate com- 
munity to those found in the increasingly larger community provides the 
student v;ith the opportimity to become aware of the nuirtQrou's carGor 
options available in the world of work and the interrelfitionship and 
intordopGndQnce of occupations* 

■^^LeVGne A. Olrjon, C a r u o r D a v a 1 oj jit e n t_ Corn Km u 1 1 Vog j j-jjliiLk 

Educatiom A niagran^nuitj c Model K^jj./ (Huntington # V?oat Virginian 
narSvill UnI"vm^ityV^^71) / pp. 10-11, 




Fi j f u r c J. , C a ra a r Av,' a v g no s n Mo del. 



The model used upon which decisions concGrning the selection of 
occupations to be investigated by students in grades three through 
six is as follov"Sj (1) First grade, family^ (2) Second grade, com- 
wunity, {3} Third grade, beyond thG coipjtiiinity , (4) Pourth grade. 
State/ (5) Fifth grade, national, and (6) Sijith grade, v/orld-^v;ide. 

Tlie following are suggested te^chniques for introducing Career 
activj.'^ior^ in the self-- con t^iined cl^^nroa:^ in gr^ceB one 
through six, 

V?hen the oaa\:p \'tional area is of such a highly con'^^leK character 
thet it is difficult to acquire an understanding of the occupations 
involved/ intorost nay foe stimulated through a field trip. For eKamnlG 
in t}ic3 area of coripu t er n c i o n ce , cu r r i cu 1 un correlation in r^athgrraticB 
may spa3:k an interest not only in con^Juter ocience but also in the study 
of mathematics thur, naking matheniatics more relRvant to the student. 
Subsequently^ other techniques should be used to complete the study of 
computer science in juathematics and other disciplines. 

When the occupational area is of sudi a nature that the students 
possess knowledge of occupational roles (whether accurate or inaccurate) , 
interest may be stirnulatod by role playing . The role playing my consist 
of acting-out occupational roles ^ completing a paper and pencil simulated 
GKercise/ or by being involved in a practical simulation experience 
(elecbrical wiring of a model home) , The teacher and studants can later 
compare the degree of accuracy in the first simulated eKercise v;itli knov;- 
ledge gained through adcUtr-ional experiences. For example in the protoctive 
services, studants v;ill undQubtadly foul as though they underiytand the 



role of thG watchman, policG officer, detGctivs, and rni agent. Curri-^ 
culuin correlation in social studies may be usad with simulated exer- 
cises as the pojnt of entry into tli© study of the protoctive srji^vicep. 
Sijbsaqucntly othdr tochnigues and othar disciplines nmy be used. 

^Stiidents need to begin developing iranipulative skills sucli as 
paintinc;, drawing, printing, sewing, sawing, hariirer j ng, sanding, etc. 
at an early age. Because students are generally interested in ranini?- 
l aLive act i vities ^ these activities are often an excollunt ontry point. 
An example of how this technique nioht be used to begin a particular 
instructional unit is as follows. In studying occupations in construction^ 
the teacher can interest the stucionts in sawing, hanM^ering, and painting 
through aurriculuii! correlation in toG discipline of fi no^jr tB . Additional 
occupational information can.be prDvided through the ctlier diociplij.co 
using manipulative activities and othsr techniques. 

VJhGn the occupational area is of such a nature that a v^ell knovm 
person is available as a resource role raodel , a group presentation 
may be used to stiniulated interest. For examplfs in the coiranuni cations 
industry, curriculum correlation in language arts may provide the point 
of entry if a reporter, nev/s announcer, etc* is available. Other tech- 
niques and disciplines can then be utilized to further develop an under-- 
standing of the occupational area being investigated, 

A whole host of occupational information is available to students 
througli books ^ occupational briefs, business and industry displays, 
slides, filrr.s, visuals, audio tapes, video tapes, etc. The multi-inedia 
technique nay prove to be the Loot usoful approach for the introduction 
of an accupational area in the five disciplines* For exanple in the 



area of space tGchnology, curriculuip. correlation tlirough the subject of 
scion eg usiiicj films / tapes , etc. mnd existing laboratori^ oquipiiiKnt may 
create a lasting interest (vocational or avocational) in space techno^ 
Ingy and . make science ' more relivant. The other teaching tochniques 
ccnld suJDsequently be usad in science and tlie other disciplines. ^ 

Twenty si>: instruational resource units lor gradc^a oiw throuc/h 
Rij: \vere developed tb*^ staff of the Lincoln County EKenp] ary Project 
in CarQGr ^!ducaticii4 prlw^r to the involveiriGnt of the tcacljcjrs and 
principals in the inservic©^ irkshop. These units v,^ere used by the 
teadiers in the classroom and rs models in developing additional units* 

The format of each unit consists of a synopsis of the unit/ objec- 
tives, tGaching strategies/ student activities, rnsourceS/ evaluative 
techniques, and correlation of subjects. The focus of each unit is 
on a particular group of occupations v;hich are appropr^iate to the develop' 
TOGntal model used in the Career Av^areness Program, Also included in each 
unit is a rasource bibliography of materials available in Lincoln County, 

A list of the teaghing ^units and objectives for grades one through 
six are as follows i 
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Instructional Resource Units ^ level one. 

1. Wonderful World of Work To recognige tlie many job clusters as 

they relate to the world of v;ork in 
career awareness . 



LeVene Olson/ Career Avj areness E ducationj Introd uction ^ 
Instruct ional Resource U nits, and Annotated Bibli ography/ ( Hujvtington / 
West Virginia i Marshall University/ 1972)/ pp* S-7 . 

2%illy J. Burton/ Daryle G* ElkinS/ Herbert B. Holsteln/ and 
Thomas Woodall/ Elomanteiry Sdiool Project fc)rj;:?vr?l One _-vHej;ourc£ 
Unit (Hainlin/ West Virginian Lincoln County EKemplarY Project in 
Career Education/ 1971) • 
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2. Workino at Hoins 



To naine the different J^inds of activities 
that people pexfom v;ithin the family. 



3. Family Livincj 



'To identify t3i© basic occupational skills 
used in the different activities v;ithin 
the family* 



Our Buffineris Experience 
in the World of Work 



To identify from first liand knov/ledge a 
basic awareness of an occuiiational area 
as it rclatos to the v;orld of v:ork . 



C on t r ib u t i on s T cwa r d 
2-jv i^ducatior; 



To simulate occuiiations of other people 
v^hofie careera havs rci.de i. t i.-oysible to 
attend ^chcol. 



Our Parents in the 
v:orld of Uork 



To compile a knowledceable bibliography 
of parGntal occTOatlcns it relates to 
the v;orld of work. 



Instructional Resource Units ^ level tv^o 
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1, i^ii^y VTo Go 



To acquire a knowledge of how iirpOrtant 
th e ai r p lane is in our eve r y day li vin g . 



V.'hat Is a Fanners' 
Market 



To acquire an intrinsic value of the 
agriculture Mvenent throuc|h the practical 
applicatiort of farmlncj inethods , 



3i Clothes of Today 



To develop a positive v/or-king experience 
toward the understanding of clothing* 



Our Homo 



To incorporate into career avmreness a 
more in-depth understanding of a parti^ 
cular occupational task or product* 



Instructional Resource Units , level three 
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1, ChoQ Choo Train 



To stiniulate av;areness of job services 
provided in conmiunity careers. 



Workers Within Our 
Coimiunity 



To forinulate a workable model of the 
various occupatj.ons v^ithin the ooiranunity/ 
correlating skilled and unskilled v;orkera, 
©mphasising the importance of training 
and oducation. 



^ ^Lilly J, Burton^ Daryle G. ElkinS/ nerbort B. Holstein> end T}ion^a£i 
E* Woodall/ EleiTiont ary Scho ol Project for lie vo l Tvjo - ReBQurce Unit Olamlin, 
West Virginian Lincoln County Exeitiplary Project in Careeii' Education, 1971} , 

22}?j3_iy Burton, Daryle G, Elkina^ Hcirbert B. Holstcin, and Thomas 
E* Woodall, Elemontar v Bchopl PrajQcj^^or Lcjvel ThroG - nGSDur m U nit (lUirnlin, 
West Virginia: hincoln County F.KQrr.plary Project in Career J^ducriuioji , , 



3. The Staff of Life 



To construct a workable model of an 
occupation "using v,*orking activities 
of that occupation through role playing 
or drajTiatization . 



Suparmarkets^ Serve 
Peoi^le 



To Utilize knowlec3ge in developing com- 
petent job interviev.^ techniques related 
to existing jobra v/ithin the corrmiunity , 



Instructional Rrisource Units, level four 
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1. Ox^portunitit^s in 
Our State 



To name the imny occupations and job 
skills that are available to tlie student 
v;ithin the state. 



rslack Gold 



To cotnprehend the vastness of our natural 
resQiirces as related to tlie economic 
prosperity of the nation by focutuny 
on the coal industry. 



RainbCT.'j of Color 



To become aware of the alass Industry 



n de VD 1 DP i n 0 an o v; a r e n e ; 



cf 



appreciation for the industry -s voca-^ 
tional tochniquea i^a related to Qxistii 
jobs withi.n tho r^tato. 



Protective ServicQS 
Provided by Our State 



To do exploratory analysis of the iriany 
facets of prctoctive services an provided 
by the state. 



Instructional Resource Unite ^ level five 
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1. Individuality of 

Our Economic America 



To examne major industries and services 
within the United States as they relate 
to different geographic regions. 



2. Vtoiderful World hm 

Seen Through Television 



To dllustrate the many different types 
of skills and careers used through the 
multi-^media of coimuiii cation. 



3. Crafts of Aj^paladiia 



4. Wonderful World 
of Money 



To recognise a pursuit of excellence in 
the arts and the preservation of our 
cultural heritage as it relates to . 
Appalachian 

To analyze the structure of the monetary 
system. 



Billy J. Burton / Daryle Elkins , Horbert B. Holstein, and Thomas 
E , Woodall / niGTT.Dntar \^ School Pro ject for Level Pour - ReHoiD:ce_Unj± (Ilamlin f 
^mt Virginian Lincoln County Exciiplnry Project in Career ilducation^ 197:1). 



^*'ai]ly j. fiurton, Daryle G. ElkinB; nerbert B. liQlistein, «nd Thcunan^ 
E, V^Qodall , " Ei.eneiitrjrv Sldiobi^ Proiq^;t for Lovely PiA/ n- Ruwourco Unit (Jianilin, 
West Virginia i"lidncotm" c6unty""i?S'^^^^ I'^ducntion/ 1971} » 
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Instructional ResQurcG Units ^ IcvgI six. " 

1. Comuni eating To display kncv; ledge of the diffGront 
Through Letters job roles as tlmy pertain to a caroGr 

in the postal Services. 

2. Careers in Music To utilize knov/ledge from world cultureG 

as it relates to tha social strata of 
our ov;n c oun t ry ^ state a n d co wjnvn i t y * 

3. Around the VJorld on an To evaluate the inany careors as thoy 
Oacupational Vacation and relate to an occupatinnal vocation of 
Vocational tlin world in rolationcliip l;o carocr 

av/areness . 

4^ Bussy Ants Mev/s To synthesize the inulti'-nev;s mediuin " 

into a ^;orkHblo nev;spaper operatJ=on . ' 

An inservicc v:orkshop ^ for taachers and principlofj vmo had voluiiteorc^d 
to iHiploinent the carGer av;arGness procjraiii v;aG providfld j^rior to tlio begin-^ 
ning of the school vo^r 1971^72. Tlie workBhap vrc:^ ta^k and procoF^H 
oriented to x=>^"ovide the moHt favorcible environinent for effective utili- 
sation of resources. The purpose of the process rhme of the workshop 
v/as to overcorne barriors to effective human relations. The initial 
activities were the four basic stages of team building v/hich began v;ith 
getting acquainted^ trust building/ develox^nient of helping relationships, 
and group cDllaboration on a common task. The task phase of the workshop 
concerned, .itself with eKperiential activities involved in developing and 
iinplenienting a unit* The final afternoon session was utilized by the 
six sdiool faculties to plan scheduling, carrelation/ resources, and 
materials , 



Billy 0. Burton; Dsiryle G. Elkins , llGrbGrt Holstoln/ and Thomas 
E. Woodall^ E:lementar y_^chQol Project for Lev ei Six Resource Uni t (Hamlin^ 
West Virginia: Lincoln County EKOnplary Project in Career Education^ 197:1). 
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Thomas E, Woodall mid LeVone A, Olson ^ Education For Reajj.ty; 
I n no rv ice_ J ' r :u n J na_ D a n i cj n_ f TowKthe^-^ Q3\ion1;a^ tlon , 

]iunti]intonf v:est vircinia* Mdrf:Uudl University, 1.972. 



ChaptGr II 
REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

'Bib rfttiDnalG for this study is based on tho need for avaliiative 
delta (1) to adviHG policie ^-makiny bodies^, (2) to in.:ei: accountaisiii ty 
renin reiTcmtS; (3) to providti £oonbadli for i"odif ication and rediroction, 
and (4) to p^^ritiit articul^itiaji ,with other proarriivi mid i^tates. 

Varioiis Mthods of conducting career education havo baen propoBod, 
Wew mterials are currenlily being developed to aid students in broadening 
tlieir occupatiDnal roper toire in the period of cyberbation and ..ntoraation , 
The reBearah, however, is limted and there exists a need for further 
studios of cara^r (education, 

UanBen suggests that present career education practices in tJie 
schools have not kept pace with theoretical developments. Traditional 
methods of providing career inforination (occupational information units, 
career days, etc.) need to tae evaluated and possibly replaced by a 
sequential program, K-12. Hansen's suggestions are based on changes 
in vocational developrnent theory, the nature of work and its meaning 
to the individual, ^ and new inforrnation ratrieval todinology. The fol- 
lowing are suggested fexamples of Qxpsriancas that may ba inoluded in 
a carosr education* programi (1) daoision-making expsrionces, (2) 
industrial and oduoation vinita; (3) counseling, (4) career ganQS, 
(5) simulated dec-ision-making QXporioncQs, (Ono of the latciHt 
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rofernnCGB on Biimlrition is the annotated bibliography on simulation 

compiled by the Fitaff on the Sirnulation Systems Program Toacliing ncHoarch.) 

(6 ) per iodic visits to career guidanCG centers r (7) pcriodi c cai^oer 

conferences, (S) day-on^the'-job; (9) reinf orccjr.ent inodols ? (10) staff 

2 

career GpocialitieB , and (11) a student careor log* 

In this chapter^ information related to Career Education Instriic-^ 
tionaJ MaterialE/ Research on Career Education Programs, and Other 
innovativG CaroGr Education Programs is rexDorted. 

CMEER EDUC/iTlON INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

A survey and an evaluation of occupational in forma ticn available 
to studcrnts in grades tliree through cicrht v;ere undertixkon in Atlanta, 
Georgia^ recently. Nine libraries v^ere randoinly selocted v;hich repre^ 
son tea various socio-economic levels. A n rep on clnrancc of orcupntlonal 
information materials v;as available to students at the third grade 
reading level* The amount of materials tapered off in both directions 
from the tliird grade witt relativoly little material available to 
the upper elementary grades , 



Paul A* Twelker;, ed., Instructional Simulation SystemB 
(Corvallis I Oregon: Continuing Education Publication, 1969)/ 
pp. 285, 

^Lorraine S. Kansen, "^Theory Into Practices A Practitioner 
Looks at Career Guidance in the Sdiool Curriculum," The Vocational 
Guidance Quarterly/ Volume 16, No* 2 (Deceir^er, 1967) , 97-^103. 



Goodson concludGd that 



thiB sugccstn that the child approaching high fichool 
whon certain curri.ciilar choices imBt bo ^rmdc on the 
basis of futuro career plans, has Irss information 
availt^ble at his roading lovol than he had at a younger 
age - ^ 

AnotliGr important finding \vas tliat many occupations in v^hich inatcrials 

arc availnblG hd^vu becin chanaQO or elir:. indited and In vmny c€ii^c:i^ matorial 

arc inaprronriatc for yoi:th of cc^rtain rsocio-ncononi c lo^vels. 

Ecforti a decifUQn is mcido to uti]iE.n certain ocujupational infonnatJ 

fivQ basic questions shonld be aBkod. (1) Whon was the information copy 

righted? (2) \vliore is the inforination applicable^? (Dogs it apply to 

eitiall qeQaraphical region or to cjertain companies only?) (3) VJho v;rOto 

the materisl? (V/hat are the author 'a qualif icationH and biases?) 

(4) v:hy wan ^hi} rajorial drvulop:^dT (Is it for entortaiin::cnt or prDmo- 

tional purposes?) (5) Hov/ v;ere the facts collected and presented? 

(Is the work a surraTiary or ignorance or is it a- scholarly collection 
4 

of factg?) 

These questions should be asked because of the importance of occii- 
pational information to the student. 

Occupational information can enrich a junior high school 
pupil's general experience and arouse his awareness of the 
world around him. It can increase his itiotivation and in^ 
fluence his education plan. To serve these purposes, the 



-Sylvia Goodson, "Occupational Inforipation Materials in Selected 
Elementary and Middle Sdiools," Vocational Guidance Quarterly , Volume 
17 (DecerrtDer, 1968), 131. 

^Robert IIoppocK, Occupation al-_lnfQriiiatiQn , I'^iere to Got It and 
■iow to u aa It in Coun riQl:nui \ ;i;d hi Toudiina {Ki-vj Vorki ;:cGrnv;-H3 11 
Book Company, 1967), p. 45* 



informtion ru^t havD pcrg-onal mcnning to him, helping him 
to ugI: a clearer picture of hiMolf and of his nj^porl:uni ti on , 
hero and novr m vrell lib in tho futuro,'^ 

Tho survGy reported by Goodson consistod of matGriiils availablo 

in libraries ratliDr tlian matGrials on tho rnarkot. This researaher's 

invon tigationn ruvcial numGrouR sources and variotioio of career educa^ 

tion iTidtorials currGntly available ^or buing davcloped. Thi« Si^gtion 

h. ccrnc^n v;ith Cu^oC:r ed\icaticn iraterial related to irjie ^Dl]ovr;Inn 

cateqories: Guidebooks and hajidbookK, filnis and vidciutapoS/ coniputor 

hcr.c-J. r .zl^.^ri:Jj: 1 :u.rru].r;t^ on ^nC namina, nicrofi].ir and ricroficho . .nnd 

reooujrcs guides . 

The OklaliQiria State Depai^tment of Education has developed caroGr 
giiides to be nned bv tRaehors , adininistratDrR , and counselors. Guide 
havG been prepared for grttdes j;^3^ 1-9 f and 10-^12, ThG^t? auidoii 

includo inforinatnon about objectives, activities / informntion on occu 
pational cluisters, and resource materials,^ 

A career education course has been initiated in eighth/ ninth, 
and tenth grade classes in throe school systems in Ohio in v/hich the 
follov;ing course content was identifiod and dGvelopedi the world 
of economics, the nature of work, decision -itiaking and planning/ tlie 
maii-^pov^er market/ occupations and employment trends/ skills and 



SBlanche B. Paulson/ "The use of Occupational Inforination for 
the Jmior High School Age Group/" Vocational Guid ance and Career 
Dev elopTnGnt / eds., H* J. Peters and J* C, Hansen (Kev; York: The 
MaZailaii Company/ 1966). pp. 207-^208* 

Guide for Dowlopirental Vocational Guidance/ Grades K-12 
( Ok 1 ahom C i ty V Ok 1 ai loma S tat e Doxj ar titiQ n t or K d u c a bi on , 19oij) , 
158 pp. (Erici ED 025 532 j 



oconomlc value* d3; oducation, and tQchnoiogy nnU ciuinge. A SlG-paqc 
CCJurSQ guide entitled i Manpov/Gr and jRconQitiic Educatipni jPgDortimj tics 




in AmGrl aan EcQnomic Li fa and a 140-nagc Teach nr Man ual were duvDlopcd. 
Thoso publicationB arc now availablo through tha Intorostatc rrintera 
and PulDlishers, Inc,/ Danvill&, l^linois*'^ 



oacupationf^ 1 Cnucation courKn, Thn aiiidc provides an intj odu::ti on 
to the courso, and iini bs on (1) ch^ractori^tic^^ ; intf*restg* aptitudes ^ 
and abilities, (2) manual and Mchajiical occupationR^ (3) clerical, 
salGs, and sei^vice occupations/ (4) prof Gssional , tQchnical, and niana-- 
gerial occuiiatiQns ^ and (5) Gvaluation and planning. Suggeotod activ^ 
ities , refaroncoS/ inaterials, and lists of filins and filmstripE> are 
providod. 7\t ir> nuT'contcd th^t thif: unit ho i^scd B\t thn lovor high 
s oh oo 1 1 Q ve 1 . 

A tjadier*s guide for a career ediacation cours©/ devGlopod in 
New Jersey, includes suggestions for activities, refer ance inaterials, 
and filiT.s in the areas of self^-undarstiuiding , economics, occupations ^ 
and self evaluation. This guide is intended for use v/itli eighth and 
ninth grade students. Emphasis has been placed on activities which 



R* L. Darcy/ An Expe rimental Junio r High School Course in 
Occupati onal O pportunities and La bor Market Procasses ( A th e n s , Oh i o i 
Ohio University/ 1968)/ 611 pp. (Eric: ED 022 056.) 
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H* Beam and J, Clary, Introduction to Vocations (toravia, 
New York: Chronicle Guidance Publishers, Inc., 1967), 124 pp. 




provide stuclGnts v;ith an awarGnCss of tho nurnGrouB Dccupntional posBi- 

9 

bilitics available to those v;ho have evaluatad thair potential." 

Three ^/ocational gutclanao units wero developed in 1958 by 
the /ibington School Diritrict in PGnuEiylvania for the fifth/ sixth, 
and seventh grades , These guiclGs provide detailed information about 
activiuioJ^ r^lat&d to rraj^ing careor docifjion^ throiagh tiiu use or 
simulation/ ganung, rolo-^pilaying , and draniaticB. The cii^ides have 
bcci; nri^: -;rca for iise with the langu^g^ arts and :-jccial utudieij pru- 
grams. Each guide xb based on a different theme , The nurnose of the 
fifth grade quide is to familiarize the students with the eoncept of 
interests and to learn and unclorstand their individual interests. The 
sixth grade guide io based on the concent of chonee and ho\v it affects 
stiidantn they move into jiuiior hig)^ school and adult life. Thu pur^= 
pose of the seventh grade guide is to help students understand the role 
that values play in the decision=making jprocess,^^ 

In Project ABLE the following materials v?ere developed i Grade 
Seven Student Voccitional Plaji, Grade Eight 'Student Vqcational Plan / 
Grade Nine St udent Vocati onal Plan; a Counselor Handbook/ and a refer- 
ence docuiTient entitled Occupational Analyses . The purpose in developing 
these materials was to facilitate student self-evaluation through tlie 
investigation of occupations and student credentials relativa to 

^Teachers Guide f oi^ a Model Prog r^am on Introduction to Vocations 
(Trenton/ New Jersey; State Department of Education, 1965) , 138 pp. 

lOcareer Pevelop mont Aa tivities! Grades 5/ 6/ 7 (Atoington/ Ponnsyl'- 
vania: TbE-;Lon -cl^al Diritrict/ T03B) , up. H=4, fM-m. (KHct 

022 219.) 
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adurjationrnl and occupLitional apjJortunitiQB . AnpGndcd in an ocaiipntinnal 
in±orniation rosuurca guide . 

Mullen dovQlopocl a hantlbook for sdiool administrators, teachcry/ 
and coxm::^QloTH consisting of suggaste^d voliint cor activities in a carcor 
Gducation prograin. The handbook^ not intended for atndont uso, providos 
a racord of information v;hich students / parents ^ and coruTiunity re£iource 
peoplo aro ahla to provida in 1:xid way of: carDer onricrimeut . "'^ 

inforiration about spocific occupations is presented in the booklets 
Qc c upations for ¥ o u , Part One ^ and Occupations for You./ Part Tv.^o. Al^ 
tliough the first booklet v/as field tea ted in eighth and ninth grades in 
several states, the resultri are not provided. In thORO booklets the 
follov*ing infor. ^iLu aboui; oach occupation included: (].) c;utic:s , 
(2) training needed and other requirements, (3) salar^^ and v/orking 
conditions / (4) future employninTit outlook , and (5) rosourceH for fur-- 
ther information. Part_One^ includes information on thirty occupations 
while Part T\';o contains twenty-two occupations.^^ 



^^ The Project ABLE, Studen t Vocational Pla y, Development and 
Evaluation of an Experimental Curriculum for the Mew Quincy (Mass . ) 
Vocational-Technical Sdiool (Pittsburgh^ American Institute for 
Research), (n, d j , p. 32. (Irict ED 030 720 J 

12- 

Margaret J. Mullen, h yocational Prograni in Vocational Info r- 
rnation a nd Caree^Guld a^nc e for Sec ondary Schools (Redwood, California r 
California State Department of Education, 1968) , pp, 1-4. (Erics 
ED 024 809.) 
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D . L . DcsRoches Occupations for \'qu, Part One (Vrashington r 
D, C.I George Washington University/ 1965) , 157 pp. (Eric: ED 
017 704.) ; and Occupations for Y ou^ Part Tv;o (Alexandra^ Virginiai 
Allincton Corpoi^ationT 19qU) . 114 nr. {n::rj.c; Ep 02Q 946.) 
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An innovai-ivo method of providing roailistic caroor eKplorntion 

oxporicncas for junior high school students is taeing devnlopud by NUWIST 

(Northoaatern wisconfiin'o Inachool Teltavision) in the form of filma. 

In each of thn occupational films the NEWIST filmiiiy 
crowfi went into a plant or into the field v.dth workQrs to 
photograph iwsn and v;omen doing thoir jobn. The eimloyeQS 
cnnrtidlv outline what they do, hew thuv fcnl ahout thair 
v;ork, vmat thoy considar the sati sfactiona and disappoint- 14 
ments and hov- they prepared for or obtained their positions. 

Coiwncrcial television is used to present an hour and a half of occupa- 
tional inatarial each school day. 

Co-curriculnr niatorials have been devslopad to be used in the 
fine arts curriculuin by the Occupational Materials Project in /Atlanta 
under the diroction of Dr. Helen B, Cook, This center developed the 
television series Co}mt^m^to^]B..22l± tclevisJion programs) which 
is accoinpanied by scripts, study guides, job descriptions, and posters 

LiL::. or workers on th^r job« hav. uLon i^ado a.'uilablfl by Lf.ramre 
in the health field. High school students were utilized to interview 
personnel in the selected occupation. One of those individuals vvas 
then filmed. The magnetic sound track on these 8itim films can be arased 
and new job information added as it becomes available. The four^minute 
films on twenty occupations in tiie health field are available at a cost 
of 135 eaoh.^^ 

Basic media materials are currently being developed and tasted in 
a project at Indiana State University, Harvard university Graduate School 
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"carolvn Stewart and Jim Kissinger, "Schools Use Television^ to ^ 
FOCUS on Job opportunities," r.udiovi.iUul ,n:Jtruction , volu..^, i= , ..o. 
(April, 1970) , 60. 

ISHalen E. Cook, "Occupational Information and Fine arts," Georgia 
Educator (SeptcTrber, 1970), 15-17, 

Ificarrvl Lawamors, "Jobs on Film," V^c^tjA^^in&mS^^BSm^ ' 
Volume 17 (1960) , 87-90. 
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of Education; the University of Pittsburqh; and tv;o HTV stations. 

Student growtli and change are the targets in this motivational approadi 

to guidancG rnahGrials and classroom procadures. 

The program consists of nins Slic e of Life film 
IDresentations to be used at successive intervals and 
dGsignod to inotivate students to candidly discuss dif- 
ficul/b T^roblenfy in ncnina with self, Gdunation/ work, 
fajiiily and aommunity livings indejitify and Improve areas 
of iiersanal tafjliavior rolated to achicveirGnt and develop- 
Tnent ; i^nd increase ;^elf Ujinerst^iidina throucOi simulated 
problem "Solving . 

These media iTiaterials, currently being tested in eight schools through-- 
out tlie country,- are followed by group discussions* 

A host of information has been made available rGcentJ.y by individuals 
and coinrnercial firms about computGr^assisted instruction in the area of 
career education * 

In project CAOG (Cpmputer--Assisted Occupational Guidance) f students 
are provided v'ith the following informtioji after they have requD?5t^d 
information on a specific occupation: (1) Existing descrepancies be- . 
tv;een the student's ataility--pref erence profile and requireinents for the 
ocGUpation are typed out* (2) a two minute taped interviev; witli a vjorker 
is played^ (3) a 150 - to 200 ^ word job description is typed out^ and 
(4) a slide screen allows the student to see four typical tasks of the 
worker in the selected occupation. Appended is a resource guide for 
additional occupational information.^- 



M. Martin, "An Interactive Media for Student and Teacher 
Growth^" Audiovisual Instruction ^ Volme 15, No. 4 (April, 1970) ? 54. 

^%oaeph T. Irapellitteri, The Developnient and }Jvrjluai:ion of a Pilot 
Compu ter-Assist ed Occupat ional Guidance Fro gram (University Park PGnnsyl^ 
vania State University/ 1968) / pp* S^ll/ (Erie: ED 029 0950 
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Thci iilduciational rlanning ksBOciatQB , Inc. ^ is currently providing 

a m^xil Drder ^ uter 5?orvicc to intcrostGd stiidentB, A form is com^ 

pletGd by the l.i Jdant about his intarcists, ability, scholastic rocords, 

and life goals. The information pi^ovided by the student is compared 

v*ith 500 occupations in the data bank. A categoiy of occupations is 

auycaste^j Lor tha ;Jtuuunt, iy provi.dcci ^vitll a lir;t oi: j.'ertijiCMib 

aiid rc2]atcid occnnatiOiic from which hO can select the occUK'ations \/hich 

intorost hirn r ^ ^ ^ The Rtuclonl: i^ tjion furnifihcc cccuipdvuionnl hriot;? 

v;hich provide ijifoi^ratj.on about job duties.* v;orkincT conditionfi, traininc? 
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and courses noeded^ and QmployiTient outlook. 

Even though simulation takes numerous ai^proaches, it is a teciuTiquc 
which can be utilized tay counselors and taachars of earner education 
courfjQS . 

Wigderson has provided the rGadors with advantages and objectrvcs 

to siruulation plus a list of 85 coniinercially produced games and a 

iteiTi bibliography v;hich covers many approadies to simulation. 

Advantages claimed for simulation (over the lecture/ 
catechism tochniquGs) are: (1) Students are placed in a 
continuing decision--inaking situation/ helping them become 
self ^motivated. (2) Students perceive thernselves as involved 
in a real-^vjorld pr^lem making high motivation possible. 
, (3) Student decisions are based upon information gatheredr 
with analysis of data a requirenient ; a pragiriatic set of atti- 
tudes tend to be produced and tiie scientific problem-solving 
approach inculcated. (4) EKtensiva v;riting is required with 
emphasis upon clarity, brevity , and fluency; the student must 
communicate his ideas succinctly. (5) Self-discipline is out-- 
standing; students set their ovm free mil. (6) The games 
bridge sdiool subject disciplines and give the student an inte-- 
grated expQrieiice in tlie other^-.dse discipline separated curri- 
Gulum. - 



ISmTCH, Caree r Decision Making by Computer (Springf iald, Illinois s 
Educational rlanning Associates^ ine.)^ (n» d*). (Brochure. ) 

^^imrry i. VJigderson, The NamG o f tlia Carrie- -Simulaig on , RGsearch Brief 
No, 4 (Visalia, California i " ADMT, A "pACE Supplomntary Educational center 
19&8) , p. 3, (Erici ED 02B 647 j 
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Occupational inforipntion on rdcrofilm cards is being utilised by 
schoQJs in Calif ornia, Colorado, Kentucky, TenncssGe, and Wife^corjsin, 

CaroGr information is being provided to students, grades 7^15, 
on VIEW Cards in Colorado. In Project VIEW (Vocational Inf orLiation 
for Education and V'ork) information on 250 d*2i:iand occupations in v/hich 
training is available was cathtircid, syntheaiscd, and placed oii i-icru*- 
film cardrs, Inf^ormation such as thci following isi urovid^^d: job 
dascriptionj job rtiCruirei:;ent^ , restrictions. ecnnc*:ic ri-turnc^^ i.>rcspccts 
and opportunities; and job advancement. Thff two VIEW Cards on each 
occupation ara revised at least every two yea.irs«^l 

Ano tiler jnethod of using the VIEW Cards is described by Pier son, 
Hoover/ and ''"^hitf ield in v;hich the term VlEWscript is used, This 
version utilised four pagers of iiifarrnation tl^at can bu converted into 
mcrofilm forni. Photonraphs of local workers on the job and referonces 
for further information are provided. 

VIEW Cards have been utilized, by selectGd high schools in Tennessee 
and KentucJ^y. The r&sults of the evaluation ara not x^^ovided; howevQr, 
Childers notes that they were favorable. Eased on the results of the 
evaluation^ the VIEW Cards will be revised*23 first deck of VIEW 
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Innovations, and Special Programs in Vocational Education (Colurnbus ^ 



Ohioi National Association of State Directors of Vocational Education 
and the Center for Research and Leadership Development in Vocational 
and Technical Education, August, 1968)/ p. 5. (Eric^ ED 027 411,) 

2%. N. Pierson, R. Hoover, and P. A. Whitfield, ''A Regional Career 
Information Center; Dovelopment and Process^" Vocati onal Cuida ngo 
Quarterly , Volume 15 (1967) , 162-'169, ^ ^ 

^^Hobert D. Childers, "A Microfilm Occupationai Information System," 
Audj^vj.sim3_ jjisi'ruct^^ , Volme 15, Mo. 4 (April, 1970)^ 57-^58. 
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Cards praducod by WISCO (Wisconsin Instant Informiition Systeri for 
Students and CounsGlnrs) is availabla at a cost of $50 for tlic original 
dock and $50 par year for the updating service and neiwly developed 
cards. ^4 

NuinQroua resourcG guides aro avaiiablc to those seeking oociipa- 

tional information. The standard guides used by counselors and career 

crjug^.ticn tcach.;rfi c^r^j ^x^^ tol\u\:Ei 

Care er Index / Chronicle Guidance Publications ^ Inc., 
Fior a vi a ^ H e V ork . 

Career Guidance Index, Careers, Largo, Florida. 

Cojjnselor ' s Informations-Service , B'nai B*rith Vocationaa 
sarvico, Washington, D. C. 

Qi^^'JlSlL J^VBSJl' ^'^^ 1464, Grand Central Pont 

Offiea; New York, Nev; York, 

Occupational AJjstragts, Porsonnel Services, Inc., P. 0. 
Box 306, Jaffrey, Hev; Hatnpshire. 

In additioii, bibliographies of occupational information are providad 

in books such as Hoppock's Occupati onal Information.^^ 

In the bibliography of 150 annotated references by Hopfengardner , 

sources are grouped as follows i (1) U. S. Government publications, 

(2) state publications, (3) armed forces pub.li cations , (4) comercial 

publications, and (5) professional publications. To be included in 

this bibliography, the reference was required to meet one or more of 

the following objectives r It must provide sources of occupational 
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^ WI5CQ, (Wisconsin Instant Information Systeni for StudgntR and 

5^yiSSifH£L* (MadiKon. V/isconsini Wsconsin DGnariii-ent ^ofT^^Ti^c"^ 
Inst-ructi.on) , (n. d J . (Brochure O 

^-Hoppock, 598 pp. 



inCorirtition, tho information, or techniques for obtaining uccupational 
If, 

inforn-ation , " - 

The Occupational Information Materials Projoct has prepared A 
Sole ctGd Bibliography of Occupational Literaturo for Grad GS T hroG 
throuqh Eight . This bibliography includes 234 books arir^anged in 
occupational catfiaories, Thosa books liavo boen ovaluatGd and ratnd 
on quide lines nrovidGd by tha National Vocational GuidancG Aasociation, ' 
For each iDublication ^ the suggGsted grade level is ijrovidgd . - 

The Occupational Information Materials Staff has also compiled a 
list of filmstrips, motion pictures^ songs, charts, and v;orkbooXH, 
Information ^:^out the grade level, puiilisher, and code nuiVber reference 
to the Dictionary of Occu pational Titlo?^ , 1065 Edition ^ Ik provided for 
filnstrips and motion pictures listed. The" f ilmstrips and motion picture 
v;er@ evaluated on the bases of tJie National Vocational Guidance Associ- 
ation guidelines. Many of tlie obsolescojit films which pres^ontcd un- 
realistic occup»ational information were eliminated from these lists. 

28 

For most of the references listed, a suggested grade level is provj, dea» 

D. Hopfengardner , ed. Sources of Occu pational Information 
(Columbus^ Ohioi Ohio State Department of Education, 1966, (Erici 
ED 020 398) . 

^ Selected Bibliography of Occupational Literature fo r Grades 
Three th rough Eight (Atlanta, Georgia 1 Occupational Information 
Materials Project^ Atlanta Public Schools 1968) , 17 pp. 
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Occ upational Information for Grades Three through 32ight (Atlanta, 
Georgia; Occupational Information Materials Project, Atlanta Public 
Schools,- 1968) , 30 pp. 
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Cook roportc^d tha resaults of a survoy of i^oantional guidance 

rnar.orialri in the Airoricnn Vouiitionnl JoiiJ 'nfil ^ Tha rnatGrinla prescntad 

wer^j selected bGcause they met one or inore of tlie follov/ing critGrin: 

(1) Extensive utilization by professionals; (2) 
National arociognition by lecidors in the gLiidance fiGldi 
(3) Innovative approach; (4) Hoprfisentation of types 
□ f matGrials; (5) Recent piijilicataons ; (6) Potential 
for char Li] -t; the courae for tjiuse v/ho are collcc;jjj,ng 
and developing inatcrial.y or conducting research."" 

h Resource Guide to SclcctGd J>uiterials for the Voaational Guidance 

of Learnors has been conipiled recently. The guide i^rovidcs lists 

Qi audiovisual materials, bibliographies, classroom matGrials , periodi'- 

calii/ prolu^Biaual niaterials/ and resjcarch ana duironstration projects* 

RESEAHCH ON CAREER EDUCATION PROGR/JaS 

In career education programs v;hich have been reported by various 

rnsea:*"chers recently; the re/^ults rrn ofton favorahi.e even though they 

do conflict at times, iJoppock suggests' that the success or failure of 

a program deioends on factors such as the instructor, instructional inater- 

ials, interest and ability of the students, and the instruments used to 
31 

measure results. ^ 

The results of selected programs which have been researdied -recently 
are reported below* 

~%elen E. Cook, "Vocational Guidance Materials A Survey for 
Teachers,'' Anierican Vocational jQurnal ^ Volume 43 (1968), 25. 

^^Kenneth Tyson, Resource Guide to Selected riaterials for 
the" Slow Learners {Gettysburg, Pennsylvania i Adams County Public 
Gchools^, 19CF?) , pp. 1=2. (Hrici %D 030 921.) 

3%oppocl:; p. 45. 



In 1965^ Detroit/ Michigan/ initiatc^d caroer quidniicG proaraim 

for grades one through twolve in ten schools. The obiuctivcs of the 

Devoloiment Career Guidance in Action (DCGfO v/erc as follows i 

(-1) To brpaden the parceptiial field of inner city 
youth rogarding occupations and opportunities, (2) To 
help then miil^e realistic p2ans for tl:elr future, (3) 
To provide better role ir.odels with v,'hom inner citv 
youth can rean:i iy identify' . 

The activitieH in this prograin involved individual and c/roup coun^iclinn 

dissemination of infori7ation tJirnucni clanses and othe:: school acLnvi.tie 

field trips to business and industry^ role-rodel speakers in school; 

informing and advising parents; coordination of school and co^unity 

activities; consultation services for students , Bchool staff, parents, 

comrriunity, cand industry; and articula tion . 

Results of the DovelorDmeiital Career Guidance in Action progrenn 

indicated that the level of aspirations of the experiniantal cjronp 

increased significantly more than tlio control group. Fur^nor results 

of a survey indicate that the objectives of the DevelopiiiGntal CarGer 

Guidance in ActiDn Program have been met. The findings indicate that 

the experimental group as opposed to the control group (1) showed more 

grovs^th in regard to occupational knowledge and planning, (2) reej<amined 

their value structurG^ (3) showed a more acceptable attitude toward 

counselors/ and (4) perceived a greater need for professional help,^^ 

32 

George E. Leonard, "Vocational Planning and Career Behavior-, 
A Report on the Developmental Career Guidance Project," Educationa l 
Tochnoloq%y , Vol™e 9, No, 3 (1969)^ 43, 

-^George D, Leonard/ D evelopme ntal Career Guidance in Action, 
ThQ Firsj: jear (Dcitroit: Wayne State University f 1967), pp. 96-ldO. 
lEric^ ED 013 456 0 
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According to Marusic, diffv^rences in gain scores for an 0x130x1-- 
inental group in a two-month career Gxploration program in V7arwlck/ 
Rhode Island/ were highly significant when conipared to the control 
group. Sixty eighth-grade students were randomly selected from 
eleven classes and randomly placed into exporlmntal and control 
groups, The four stagas follov/ed by the oxparimantal group v;ere 
as follOVi^S: 

(1) Studentn vrere askGd to drav; an occupation they 
at the time considered best for them, (2) After they^ 
had done the drav/ing^ tliey described in v;riting the 
meaniricj of tiieir drawing. [3) Students* drawings v/ere 
shown on an opaque projector in the class / and tlie students' 
v.^ritten explanations were read concurrently. Students 
discussed tlie dravdngs, the occupations goals. (4) A 
nutrJper of students volunteered to gather photographs and 
more infoaririation about some occvipations reiDresentative of 
a family^ and then prosented thein in the class, 

The control group utilized the traditioral test and nnaterials 
while being taught in the traditional iGcturc method manner. The 
investigator concludes that tliis new method of providing occupational 
information is more interesting, meaningful and personal to the stu- 
dants than the traditional method. 

Two hundred eighty-eight male students were involViid in a 
four-week career exploration program aimed at assGssing the relative 
efficacy of the experimental groups as opposed to the control groups. 
The experimental groups consisted of • 

(1) Video-presentod group social modeling, 

(2) Structurod stimulus materials, and 

(3) Video-prG.^entQd group social modeling 
l^lm struQturod t;tii^uluf3 materlalo. 



^^B, Marusla, "Uoo of Occupational Drawing^i to nnhanca Vociational 
DQVQJopmGnti " J'orBonnol and Guidanao Journal^ VQluma 47 (1QG9) ^ 520, 
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The control groups consistGd of i 

(1) Insight group counseling, 

(2) V/ait (no coimseling) , and 

(3) Reserve group. 

AGtivities suggested for the experiiriental groups were to observe 
workers; read vocational simulation kits; listen to audio tapes 
describing jobsj talk to counselors^ teachers, and pGrsonnol nianagors; 
write letters; and visit personnel officGS and colleges. 

An evaluation of the program provided the following results: 

(1) Significantly more knowledge of and ability uo simulate career 
deGision-inaking behaviors wGre held by students in the video-presented 
group Kocial-^modeling experiitiental group than by the insight group 
Gounseling (control); or the v/ait control groups in two schools. 

(2) Students in the video^presented grouin soalal ^modeling with struc-- 
tured stimulus materials (experimental group) exhibited significantly 
greatar frequency and variety of career decision^inaking behaviors than 
did tlie insight group counseling (control) at one school. (3) Students 
in the video-presented group, social-modeling with structured stimulus 
materials/ ware sigriificantly more effective in promoting subjects' 
actual performance of career deci si on -making behavior tlian the insight 
group counseling (control) at one sdiool* (4) Students in the struc^ 
tured stimulus materials experimental group demonstrated significantly 
more ability to simulate career decieion-making behaviors than the 
wait control group in one school, 



•^^J. A, Hamilton/ Video Group So cial Models / Group Stimulus 
Materials and Client Cha racteris tics i n Vocational Counseling^ An 
EKii^orimantnl study (Washington, D. C.i American Educational Research 
Association/ ISSQ)"/ p. 17. '(Erlci ED 020 475.) 



A career Gducation courso v;as initiated in eighth, ninth/ and tenth 
grade cla^.^es in three school systeins in Ohio in v;hich the follov;ing 
courGe content v;as utilized j the v/orld of economics ^ the nature of work, 
dGcision-inaking and planning, the manpov/er narket, occupations and eTrploy-- 
ment trends, skills and economic value of education, and technology and 
ch ail ge . Tl iC re s ul t s o f th is s t udy in vo 1 vi n g 7 S 7 s t uda n t s arc: ( 1 ) The 
CKperinQntal groups gain on the posttcst was 33.4 percent cire^i.ter than 
for the control groups; and (2) the D^iperiE^Qntal treatinent induced atti- 
tudinal changes tovmrd mnj^oiver and aconoinic issues and promoted interest 
in fvatui^e decisions and actions. 

In a study designed to determine if simulation materials v.^ould pro- 
duce attitudinal changes tovmrd education and work and/or increasQ the 
students- knov7lGdga of the curGor process, throo BiKth--CTradQ clasiSGS 
were randoiiily solQctad from tv;o school districtG, Tlie scorGS for these 
students were comparGd v.dth the scores of three randomly Selected con^ 
trol groups. The program consisted of fifteen hours of class time over 
a one'-TOnth period for tJie treatment groups* The control groups remained 
in tlie regular curriculum. Although the difference between the e^cperi- 
mental and control groups was not significant, the actual gain was greater 
for the experimental groups. The simulation materials also evoked a high 
leval of interest. 



3Sr, l. Darcy, An Experimen tal jJimior High Sc hool Course in Occu pa- 
tional Qj^portuiii^ies anc! J^ab^ M a rket Processes (Athens, Ohio.- Ohio 
university, 1968), pp. vi^vii. (Erici ED 022 056 J 

^'^n. C. ihirtS/ C^rcser ^inuj_y;l:i on lor gixt.i Grade Fupils (n:an Diego 
Coiritys Department of Education, 1966), pp , 13, 15. (Eric: ED 010 076. 



Research has bmn conductGd on cardGr siinulation by Barbula and 



Isaac in wh.irh attitudinal changes tov/ard vocational concepts v;erG 
ajiticipated * The oxpariMntal and control groups consisted of sixth 
and eighth grade students. No statistically significant differences 
waro found betv;cen the groups on a ten-itein questionnaire on vocational 
insigh ui: alnciiis; thu ra:icjarc:.iur^ ^^It that the negative results were 
partially due to an innonsitive instrurant, Thev felt that additional 
developnient; ^ ■ cJ' neoded to bo done with sir:ulHtion as a itiethod of 
teaching . ^ 

According to Impellitteri ^ the computer-assisted career exploration 

system at tlie junior high school level (N =^ 140 males) was effQctive in 

providing a ineans of cKploring occupational opportunities. The purposes 

of this program vrere 

to provide an easily updated individualised ocaupational 
infori^ntion retrieval system; to develop thronah an essen^ 
tially heuristic approach a procoss v;hareby youth could 
develop their own individualized frajneworks of the occupa- 
tional structure; and to provide an ©Kperience for youth 
to acquire^ by simulated practice, dperational strategies 
in relating their abilities and int-a rests to occupational 
opportunities * 39 

No significant difference was found between the eKperimental and 
control groups in a study reported by BArubaker. 



^^P. Barbula and Stephen W» Isaac / Career_ Simulation for 
Adoles cent P upils , Final Report (California * San Diego County 
Department of Education, 1968) , pp. 26-27, 

" J* T, Impellitteri , "Exploration with a Coinputer Assisted 
Occupational infoiiTiation System^" Slducational Te chnology , Voliune- 
9, NO. 3 (1969), p. 37. ^ 



ThQ ^Kpei^imGntal procirrun was designGd to provide 
students with knov;ledg^i of vocational and citisonKhin 
rolGS, appropriate attitudos involving nnrti cijiat 5 on'^ 
in these roleG, and a social sciencG framework for the 
analysis and further understanding of such roles in a 
changing society, 

The control group consisted of students enrolled in the traditional 
courses of vocational guidance and civics. An occupational aspiration 
scale and a self-concept scale were used to dGtcrmine v^hether differencQs 
G>astuu, The ^cj-:Xj1b consisted of 104 ninth-^grado students. 

In Gvaluating P.A.C.E,^ Goff protested and posttested second, fourth, 
and si>:th grade students to deturiidne their knowledae of occupations. It 
was :^cunci that the otuC^.i^ua ;i 1 -tad VQCi;ticn-a and uccupauional inior^ 

iTsation/ and that older eTemontary students e>diibited greater vonatlonnl 
awarencos. chanre in ].cvcl of aspiration as a function of learning 
■potential, however, was not differentiated between the eKperiinental 
and control qrounf . 

In a study reported by YalDroff , tv;o hmdred forth-eight ninth-^cirade 
students of high, iiiiddle, and low ability v;ere randomly divided into 
three treatment groups. Group I received decision-'in^ing experience 
by using local probability data^ and Group II received these experiences 
by using general probability data. Group 111 received no additional 
instruction* All of the students received four weeks of group guidance 
prior to bDing randomly divided into the three experimental treatments. 



^^D, L. Brubaker, "Antliropology and Vocational Guidance i An 
Experimental Appi^^oach," Vocational Guida nce Quarterly, Volume 15 
(1967) ,210. " ' ' " ^ " 

^•'^William Goff ajid others. Project PJuC.E. (Prei^aarincf, Aspiring, 
Caroer EMploratjj^n) , Dayton, Ohio? Dayton City School District / 19677, 
pp. 22-29. (ICrlcr HID 012 934.) 



Group I (local probability data) for all abiltiy lavels scored signi^ 
ficantly higher than Gro\ip II or Groux? Ill int (1) knov/ledgG of the 
decision-inaking process ^ (2) awareneos of educational alternatives, and 
(3) knowledge of probabilities for alternatives.^^ 

Vivian S. Sherman evaluated a career education program which made 
uDO of innovativG vcc:;=tian:il guionnc:e ciirriculun^ iratciri ?ilH . B^vonih ; 
Ciighth, and ninth grade vocational students v;ero involr^ed in tlio aight^ 
week expnriir^cntal trGatnent, S^arman concluded tJiot seme statistically 
significant results shov;ed that the curriculum produced positive effects 
on attitude tov;ard self. Certain liTnitations (model and materials appli^ 
cation limited) led to the conclusion tliat/ in effect; the materials in 
their present form have not been adequately testfeid , Other findings, such 
as sex differences and some grade bv hinliool interacticjn , tended to siiggest 
direation for furtlier ZQtmaxdh.^^ 

OTHER INN0VMIV13 CAHEIDR EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

According to Hayes ^ Btudonts need to be ji^rovided wi.th acauratQ 
occupational information upon which decisions can be made and upon 
which individualized counseling can be built. It is suggested that 
atudents and teachers should not be overly concerned with the absolute 



VJilliam W. Yajjroff/ An Experiment in Teaching Decis^J.on"Mak.lng 
(Sacramentoi California State Dexiartiiient of Education/ 1964) , pp, 3^5* 
(Eric I ED 010 701 J 
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Vivian S. Sherman, Trail and I'c sting o f m Experimental Guidance 
Curriculum , Final Report (Palo Altoj American Institute for Resonrch 
in" Behavioral Hclencp?, 1967)^ pp- 7-Bt AB-A^ , (Erici m 020 554,) 



nuirJier of occupations but with tho range of occupations studiod in car go r 
eduCfition rirograra . 

This section is cQncerned witli some of the many innovative programs 
and methods of providing occupational infoCTation to youth. Evaluativa 
results on the follov^ing studies vrer-a not providod. 

In th G Ko cji G s t G r Oiiraer G u j. ds n c e Pro j a c t ^ 1 i f e c ax o o r studio b we re 
dovclopad. Thonc s t:\idics ii.volvGcl f^Tid^j--ai:^:r.o f^torins of tharec indivlaual^^ 
e a ch at v.' o r k on nib j ob , Ox tl i o three _p c o^J 1 e / on e is us u a 1 ly a \:om an 
and one is usu-^Ily of n lainorit.y err o up. .^CAidn froin dcBGcr.ibinn tlieir job^f 
ff%nh "noT^oVi^Fj occn.n^stlonH!! liistory and aspirat j.onf? nrc taoad to nrovido 
the students with tlio dcvalopmcntal aspect of carGers* Durnharn states^ 
howevGr, thst ''cuiri^ont career guidancG practices can be vastly itnprovcd without 
necossarily aduing ccnputers or auuio^-visual equipmGnt * '"^^ The objectives 
of the RochestGr Careei" Guidance Projoct are to provide occupational infor-^ 
mation, to provide th<^ student v.dth some control over his futuro^ and to 
ralate the school to tho community in a way whidi improves guidancG activ-^ 
ities ^ 

Kruii^oltz suggests using self --adinini stared simulation kits to explore 
occupations* Stanford University has devGloped problem solving kits for 
accounting/ appliance service and repair ^ electronic technician ^ medical 
la}jorfltory technology, police v;ork, sales / and x-^ray tedinolog^N After 

^^Ji Hayes / "Hole of Occupational Information in Career GuidanC^e ; " 
Educatiu nal Hcsgarch , Volume 9 (1957), 191-6* 

^^n. Burnhain and othnry, "Tho RoahftstGi: CaTeer Guidance Projoct," 
Educmt;ix>iivii 'i'odino I ouy / VDlurua 9/ Ho, J (1900), U9 , 
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a inotivational introduction/ tlie problem v;ith necGssary information 
needed to solve the problem is presanted* The problems are roalistic 
and rGpresentative of those actually faced by eriployees in the occupation 

An elective one ^y ear course called Self-Understaiiding Through 
Occupational Exploration (SUTOE) has been iTnpleiTiented to assist ninth 
grade students to explore educational and occupational avenues. The 
objectives of SUTOE are to (1) become familiar with the employers' 
point^of--viev; and requireMnts ^ (2) provide knowledge of economics as 
it relates to labor force needs, (3) provide a better understanding 
of tlie oiiuortunities o£ hiyli school and tachnical schoul training pro- 
grams ^ and (4) allow the students to assess their strengths and woa>:-- 
nesses. To aGhievo these objectivos, the ifollov/ing techniques vere 
used: investigation and search, idea eHchange in groups, role ^ playing ? 
interviev-ing; letter v;riting/ oral and v;ritten roiiortS/ visitation to 
business and industry; guest spea}cers , viewing of career films and film-^ 
strips and research techniques . 

A program in career exploration currently involves 7,000 fifth 
and sixth grade students in Philadel|jhia , The Room to Grow Program 
utilised teachers, guest speakers^ tours, the curriculum guide t Room 
to Grow / career displays brochures, aucUo-visual materials and guidance 
counselors in its 45 minutes to one hour and a half sessions. The 



D. Krumbolta and B. Bergland, "Experiencing Work Almost Like 
It is," Educational Technology / Volme 9, No, 3 (1969)/ 41-9, 

^^n^^clior '/u nui.cle to t Self Pndornt nndinf^^ Througii Occunntlonal 
Exploration (SUTOE ) , Baleni/ Oregon- Oregon State Department of Edu^ 
cation / 1 958 ) / pp . 6 , 10-15, 



objectives of the program are: "(1) to improve self-confidence ^ (2) 
to provide a vdde rang© of carGer eKperiences, and (3) to develop a 
desirable approach to the process of career choice."^® Topics studied 
in the Room to Grow Program are student attitudes tov;ard work^ socio-^ 
economic levels / educational aspirations; and self-concepts. 

The Atlanta Pi±>lic School System is providiny career exploration 
experiences through the iTiediujii of fine arts (music, drav;ing; paintijig, 
drama, pootry, photography, and cinema), riulti-^sensory units are being' 
utilized. Thirty -nine occupational television progranis are beinq shovm 
to these students. Posters of v.^orkers are placed in the gcIiooIs to 
complement the television programs. Children in the project schools 
also draW; v^rite poems ^ role^play; make occupational pupjpets, v^rite 
skits ^ and devise and i^lay occupational g^es*^^ 

Vocational role^models dressed in their V7orking clothes are being 

utilised in a petroit eleirientary school. The workers bring the tools 

of their trade to the school to better characterize their job. Students 

at each grade level are exposed to several jobs which comprise nine job 
families, 50 

Six weeks of career eKploration experiences per year are being ■ 
provided to 6^000 seventh and eighth grade students in six Ohio 
schools * 



^^Allon H, Piatt/ Rooni to Grow; So methin g Special for All Kids 
(Philadalphia* Philadelphia School District, 1969)', pp,' 3-4V (Eric: 
ED 033 403 J 

^^Cook, "Cccupational Information and Fine Arts^" 15-17, 

^^1* M. Bank, "Childron Kxplore Careerland through Vocational 
Role-Ilodels, " Vocational Guidance Quartorly , Volume 17 (1969), 204-9. 
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The schools have scheduled the career oidontation 
units in difforGnt ways. Some include them as a part 
of the regular siibjact curriculuin on the basis of a 
siK-week or three--v;eek^ two-period-per-^day blocks v/hereas 
another school scheduled the units for two full weeks at 
the end of each three trimesters*^! 

All of tlie students are exponad to occupations in agriculture, husinGES/ 

construction and manufacturing/ sales and marketing, personal service, 

repair service, governmental services, transportation, and professions . 

All of the teadiers in these schools are involved in this program in-- 

eluding coaches, music teachers, and guidance personnel* 



5%, D. Brum, -'EKpOBing Students to the World of Work," Industrial 
Arts tmd Vocational Eancuitian, Volumo 58, llo. 8 (1963), 66. 
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Chapter III ' 

METHODS AND PROCEDURES ' 

The methods and procedures used in this study are described as 
£ ollovp's r (1) smyplB , (2) traatnieiit groups ^ (3) instruinentation ^ and 
(4) specific dGriign. 
Sample 

The Lincoln County Evernplar;^^ Pro grain was initiated in eight olc- 
mentajry schools, grades one through sixain the fall of 1971, Intact 
groups of students were assigned to the experiMntal ajid control groups. 
Using a table of random nuinlDers^ students were randonily selected from 
intact groups to participate in tiiis study. 

Notation and saitiple size for the treatment groups (experiincBntal - 
and control - ) and grade levels (first grade = L^^, second grade ^ L2 / 
third grade - Lj, fourth grade ^ L^, fifth grade - l^p and sixth grade ^ Lg) 
are as follov;s: 
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During the 1971-^72 school year^ two thousand/ four hundred thirty-- 
six (2/436) students were enrolled in grades one through six. The student 
population in the career education progreTn vms eight hundred/ eighty*' 
seven (887) . The population who v;ere not involved in the career aduca-- 
tion progrrim consifited of one thousand^ five hundred, forty'-ninG (1^549) 
students . 
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Of the eighteen (18) clement ary schools in Lincoln County ^ one 
or more of the faculty in eight (8) schools v,^ re • Involved in the career 
education program* Tv/enty^nine meirbers of the professional faculty 
raceived inservice training and sti^sequently implemented career educa- 
tion in their classes, Fifty^tv;o menders of the professiona]i faculty 
were not involved in career education in Lincoln County. 

Eighty stu^&nta (eKparin.untal and control) from each yrade lavel 
v;ere pretested in Septeirtoer 19 71 utilizing the Occupational Av/areness 
Te s t * To be in c lude d in th o t r e a t n t g roup s r a P r a t a s t b c o re on tli e 
Occupational Av/areness Tect aiid posttnat scores on the Languagn Achieve^ 
ment Test^ Mathenatics Achievement Test/ and the Occupational Av;arenes-: 
Test v;ere required. Students not participating in the testing situation 
for all three instiuiTients were removed from the saniple* 

The fiariple si^e \mn reduced from n^240 for the experiiriental treat-- 
ment group to n"214. The sample size for the control treatment group 
v/as reduced from n-240 to n"205. In many instances, tlie investigator 
possessed partical data on particular students, Hovjever, if complete 
data were not available / the participant v^as removed from the sample. 
Treatment Groups 

For the puL^ose of determining whether there v^ere significant 
differences betv;een tile adjusted posttest means / the following treat-' 
ment groui^s were utilized i 

The ej^perimental treatment group consisted of those randomly selectc 
studonts in grades one through six whoLia teachers had participated in an 



inscrvice v;orkshop on careor cducatidn during th.G summo.r of 19 71. Throucrh 
the teachsrs and the coordinated effort of the Excmplari' Projocl: staff/ 
the fDllDwing e>:periences were provided to the students i (1) field 
Gxperionces, (2) mani|mlative activities, (3) multi--inedia ejci^Grioncos , 
(4) resource role models, and (5) simulation and role playing ©KperiGnces . 
The career awarDne^H therne v;aa correlation with Fine Arta , Languago Arts, 
liatheinaticK , Science ? and Social Stiidies. 

Tlie control treatMnt group consisted of those randoray 5>elacLed 
students in grades one through six v;hose teachers had not participated 
in plmined career education e^rperiences . 
In struJii.entation 

Three test instrunients v;ere administered to the e>rTDerimental and 
control groupfs, Cali&rnia Langnago AchiovGrnent Tests^-, California 
Mathematics Achievement Tests^^ and Occui^ational Av/areness Tests'^ v;erc 
administered by testing specialists and prograin supervisors. 

The California Language Achieveinent Test ineasures achieveiTiGnt in 
English language skills. The test includes sections in Capitalisation/ 
Punctuation/ Usage and Structure/ and Spelling, The following levels 
were usedi Level 1 for grades one and two, and Level 2 for grades three 
and four/ and Level 3 for grades five and six. 

The California Mathematics Achidvement Test measures achievement 
in mathematics. The test includes sections in Computation/ Concepts/ 
and Problems, Level 3 also includes a section in Fractions. Thca 



•'-Dovj.ned by Ernest \1. Tieg«, Ph.D./ nnd V?illi;3 VU Clark, Ed.D. 

^Devised by Irnost W, Tiegs^/ PJ^.D./ ajid Willis W. Clark/ Ed.D. 

^ppvinrd ])y Thomas E, VJoodall/ Oilly J. Burton, DnryJo Q, Elkinn, 
and HGrbert II, ilolwtoin. 
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following levels .v/ere used! Level 1 for gradGS one and tv.'Of Level 2 
for grades tliree and four? and Level 3 for grades five and six. 

The Occupational Awareness Test measures know lodge of vjorkers. 
The test includes quGStions dealing with idGntifi cation of v;orkt2ry/ 
linking workers v;ith the tools of their trade/ placing v;orkGrs in the 
envii'onnental setting in \vhich their job is performed, and idejiti lying 
the proper duti=es as^iociated with opncific occupatlojis , 

The Occupational Avjareness Test, levol cno, is a XJit-'toriril to Ml: 
involving a wide sai^ling of the ocoupational spoctruni. Tho tes^t inclndoH 
four sections ; ench dohiicTned to focus on a particular phase of occupat j.onri 
awareness. Section I involves the identifleation of occupational figures, 
SGction II is devotod to the selGctlon of appropriate occupational tools. 
Section III is designed to tont the ability of students to pJace v;Qri;criJ 
in their proper cnvironinQntal setting. Section IV relates to tlie stu-^ 
dents knowledge of the occupational elements of home and fainily. 

The Occu|5ational Awareness Test, level two focuSQS on occupations 
that exist at the conuri unity leval and in cultural settings more unfamiliar 
to the student. In view of idiis factor ^ this test again samples a wide 
range of community occupations. Level two utilizes both pictures and 
written inatGrial. and involves the same format as the level one test. 

The Occupational Awareness Test/ level three is designed to mGa- 
sure the extent to which the level throe curriculum has succeeded in 
increasing the level of student ^s occupational knov/ledge. The test 
is entirely v.^ritten at this lovely and its four sections focus on eGMent-' 
itill5^ the scimc general areas as the level one und ts-p toi^ts^ c.rfjopt 
for Section 1/ which involves the linking of occupati.onal workorfi to 
tlic function that thoy per form. 



Tho Occupational Ivsaromisn ToDtt lovel four is as follav/as Eadi 
of the tcGt^i^ two HQCtions i.nvolvos thQ linking of t^v^onty^six occupatj.oiKil 
viorkQx^ to thoir appropridto duty or job* The tcr;t: is niatching in nature 
VJiUi ntudentH being anlcacl to mtch a liat of workers on tJiG l«ft of tlio 
to B t page vci th th o pr opG r j ob f rom a 1 i b t of du i: i e rs on th g ri gh t side, 

Tho Occupational AvjarGncjss Test/ levol five is designGcl to moasiirc 
the G:%tont to v:jiiah tho nurrign]u7n lias nuccacidoci in incrDat^ing the; Igvo] 
of ytudent-H Dac:':!:vi bionDl knovjlcdrra , Tiiic tost^ like t:hr:t nt IcvoJ four, 
involves tliG Hatching of occupational v:orkers v;itli thodr cM)prcpriatei 
functions or dutios. There are two sections of twenty-'si>: auestions 
each , 

ThG OcGupationcil AwarencBS Tcr^t/ loval six coiitains t\;o soctions. 
Th'j first Gcction is n'ultip]c^ choj.cs tAiC in nach friiDFjtion an occupation 
10 liBted- Throe job duties or functionsj are liatad SiS riltarnatlves , 
The task of tlie student is to select the proper job from tho available 
alterTiativos. Section II involves the niatdiing of workGrs with tlieir 
appropriato job or function* 
gpe^cific Design 

The students participating in this study v;ere prGtested in Septerrber 
1971. The Occupational Avmreness Test was used for the pretest. The 
posttGSts were administered in Hay 1972. The posttests included the 
California Language Achievement Test, Califoriiia Matheitiatics Achievement 
Tast/ and the Occupttional Awareness Testp' 

The indepandent variblGS and covariates werei Pretest score - X^, 
\!i:lc: LdvcI Tlic auponceiit or OKpGririyntnl variiLblcs ■.vt.rG i 

Language AchieveiTiQnt ^ Y^, Hathemeitics Achievement - and Occupational 
Avmrcness ^ Y^. 



An analyGiR of cd variance (MultiiDlG KGgrGssion AnalysiB) vnm 
utilized to detGriTiinc if a cliff eiX'ncQ OMistad betv/GOn the adj united 
posttest sGorcs of the G>^erimantal group and the adjusted posttest 
scoros of the control group on tha threG dependent variatales. Null 
hypotheses v:GrG rGjected at the 0*01 level of significance usiiig a 
directi.oncil or Qiie^tailed test* 

The fmelynjs of covArianee v:an clionen to nncreaHc: tho r^rocirunn 
of the analysis of variance statistical troatiuent by adjl::^tinf} ti\u ari- 
terion scoreB for differ ences in occupational awaronGSs anc! qrade ] eve] . 
The analysiis of covririancG adj^ists the mGasure.^" of varieilDility for tlie 
effects ofi tlie covariates by subtracting the amouiit of variability tliat 

A 

IS "eKplarned" by the covariates.' 

""ihen a variance ratio GKceeds the diot^un fiigii Lkicf.nit 
point/ the null hypothesis is rejected^ If the null hypo-' 
thesis is rejeeted/ the presence of a relationship betv/een 
tile VEiriablo r^iij^Lu^cntecl by_t;iu yroupiny ancl the dependent 
variable becomes plausible.^ 

The analysis of co variance was utilized as the statistical techniques 

for testing tlie hypotheses in the investigation. This technique provides 

- 5 

a test of the significance of tiie differences between the adjusted means*" 



Joseph C. Bledsoe, A Study Gui de in Statistical Inference (HtliQnS/ 
Georgia: Privately published, 1970); pp* lO-'ll, 

^Phillip H. DuSois, An Introduction to Psycholoaical Statistics 
(Nev; York: Harper ajid Roe Pubiishers^ 1965), p, 362. 

^Henri^ E. Garrett^ Stati stics in Psych olOOT and Ediication (New 
Yorki David McKay Company, Inc.j 1966), p. 276^ 
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The cleHign of this study was quasi^a>^DerinientaI design 10 (Prc^teh-l;- 

PostteBt Honequivalent Control Group Design) dGscribod m follovas by 

7 

Cajipbell and Stanley. 

0X0 
0 0 

Tho eKpcrinantal aiid controi groui^s dicl not have ure^e>:jnuriinan ual 
n^.r^OJ.nrr orruxv^iloinco . i?i±)jactn ivorc not nsMicnGd to trGntrrfint oronpFi 
xanConly fron ci co:r.n:Dn poimlation. The Gxperirentai ntut^^^ntn -/ero 
randoiiilv EvQlectcd from intant classes of Btudent involvad in the CareG-r 
AwarenoftiS Proarani while the control studonts \mrQ sclectad from the 
reinaining studerits \vho hp.d not partioipated in the Career Av/aronoss 
Prograin. 

Tne hnulytii \^ of aov^r j.ciuco v;:ay Lppliad to yleJd on valuc: for 
language achieVGinant; valuo for matheinatics achievement/ and h'^ 
value for occupational avvarensss. 



Experimental 


Control 


Grade LevGls 1 5 


Grade Levels 1^6 


n ^ 214 


n ^ 205 




Dug to the wide range of scores on the pretes^. and suj^sequent post- 
tests, a log trans formal tion was utilized. To effectively estimate the 



"^D. T, Campbell and J. C. Stanley ; gKnerirginta^^ 
Dofiicrns; for Hosearch (Chic. .got Rand Iicioally s Company^ 1963), p. 47^ 
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Qoeff ici antB , inore data are required than Lb availoble at each qraciG 
IgvqI in this study, ThcrciorQ all cjrada levols v/ithin eacii troatnant 
are grouj^ed. 

The modGl used to trans foi^m the data is as follov.^s; 

Log Y ^ a + (EKp^rimental versus contrQl) 
bn Locj (PrDtest scDre) 
^- (Graci-s levai) 

on 



wh B r e th e val u a of K e n csii d r on vih o th e r the t r e si t irion t v;a s apn lied, 
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Tliis chapter aontains the rasultB froni statistical treatment of 
the data for tlm tcstincj oi hypotheBOS . 

Tiio oporat-UmiXl bynot^^^^:es ntatod in the^ null ^om v:e^re foljows: 

1. Ihoro in no Hicnificont f^iffarenca bot-;c(:^u tiic adjiurt^^ci post-- 
tnnt jT^atis ot: thm s:-ri^erir:nntal group and thfi adjusted noFittest rnrranB 
of thfi control arour on languanc ^Bc^lioven^ent . 

2. There is no significant diffGrenCG botvmen the acljusted post-- 
tost n^eans of the experimental group and the adjusted pgatte^t moans 
of tlic controi [;roup on r.aLiier/Latici^ Dchicvemunt . 

3. There ib no significant diffGrence batv:oen the adjustod post- 
test me am. of the exi-JGrimental group eind tlie adjusted post test means 
of the control group on occupational avmreness. 

The null hypothesis asserts that no difference exists between the 
population parameters of tlie groups being compared. Even though sample 
differences may be observed/ these differences can reasonably be explains 
as a result of random variation. The results of the analysis of the 
data must indicate that a population difference exists at the stated 
level of significance to reject the null hypothesis. If the results 
do not indicate that a population mean differcnca exists (excQpt for 
random variation),^ the null hypothesis cannot be rejected. The 0.01 
luvol gf probrj^ilUy va3 u:u:d in thj;n ntudy us th^ ].gvo1 for rejoation 



of thG null hypothORcs (thcj diffcrGnce caii roBult only 1 time In 
100 when thG treatment actueilly having no offGct) , h one-tailGd 
or diirGctional test was used. It was ascertainGd that for one deqro.Q 
of freedoin in tJio niunerator and 415 dcgrGGn of ;:raadom in the donomi-' 
natorf an F-ratio of 6,70 is significant as the 0.01 IgvgI . For ono 
dogree of frGGdain in the nuiViGrator and 415 degrceE of frGudom in tho 
donuriinntor an }'-rritio of 3.86 is Hignifj ftnt thci 0.05 IovgI, 

The hypDthoHQH were teatGd vrith a saiii].^lG at 419 pujjlic ^^chool youU, 
in gradpc^ one throiAch siK during the school year 1971-?;^. 

Tlie altorncitive or ren^nrch hvi^Qtiin^sOf) \-7^pre. as follw^t 

1. TherG is a significant differencG betvruen the adjusted post^ 
teot mcjans of the GKuerimental group and tliG adjustGd poattcst means 
of the control group on language achicvainGnt . 

2. Thero is a significant differoncG between the adjusted post-- 
test means of the experimental group and the adjusted posttest means 
of the control group on matheniatics auhievement, 

3. There is a significant difference betv;een the adjusted post- 
test means of the experimental group and tlie adjusted posttest. means 
of the control group on occupational awareness , 

The analysis of covariance v;as employed to "control" or "adjust" 
statistically for initial differences of the students, thereby allov;ing 
for an unbiased comparison of tJie effects of the treatments. This is 
accomplished by adjusting the students- scores on the dependent variables 
Y (criterion scores) to allow for differences in the independent variables 

(pretest) and (grade level) . Each covariatc was used only v/hen it 
was significant in predicting por;ttast sscorGS. 



I 
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Due to the v/ide range of scoras on the pretest and subsGquent post- 
tests, a log trails format ion vms utilized, To ©ffectively estimato the 
coefficients, more data arc rGquirod than is available at each grado 
level in this study, tlierofore all grade levels within each trcatmejit 
are grouped. 

The rnodGl used to tranform the data is as follDV/ss 

Log Y ^ a + (HKpori mental = 1", "Control = 0) 
+ 3j09 (Pretext acore) 
+ b^ Log (Grade le\^el) 

OR 

Y ^ K (Pretest)^2 {QradB level) ^3 
where the vajue of K depends on whether tlie treatment was applied. 

The syinbols used are as follov;si Yj^ - language achievenient ^ 
Y2 - mathematics achievement, and Y^ ^ occupational av/areiiess and 
e ^ exi^eriinental and c ^ control. Por example^ Y^g represents 
language adiievernent for tlie eKperirnental group. 

For language achievement^ the following results v;ere obtainedi 
Log ^ 1,248 + 0.045(2) ^ 0.170 LogCProtest) + 0.386 Log(Grade level) 

Log Y^^ - 10^ '2^^ (Pretest) (Grade level) ^'^^^ 
^ 19.6(Pretest) 0.170 (Grade- level)0^386 

Log Y^^^ - 10^^2^®(Pretest)0'^'^°(Grade level)0'386 
^ 17. 7 (Pretest) 0' 3.^0 (Grade lQvel)0^3S6 

The adjusted posttest means for tlie eKperiinental group was 

(19,6/17.7 3< 100 ^ 111 - 100) 11% higher than the adjusted posttest 

means for the control group on language aGhievement, 
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This ^ 5ura provides the adjusted pOKtticst means for language 
achieve . ' hci pretest and grade levels as covariates. The data 

indicatu ; . .djusted posttest means are greater for all grade 

levels in ^ 'arirnantal group than the control group on languagG 

achicvemei^ This data is graphically illustrated in Figure 2. 

For mthcinatids achiovisrient ^ the follo\ving results were obtained: 
Log = ;U70S ■\ 0.094(^) + 0,232 Log (Grade level) 
Log V2^, ^ 10 ^'^^^ (Grade levol)?^^^^ 



63. '^radc level) 



0,232 



Log V * 10 

- 2c 



^^OQ (Grade levsl) 0^232 
^ 51.0 (Grade level) 0^232 



The adjusted posttest jrieans for the axnerirnental group was 
(63,5/51.0 X 100 s 124.5 - 100) 24,5% higher than tlie adjusted posttest 
means for the control group on mathematics achievement* 
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Figure 2. Adjusted posttest means for Language Achievanient using 
the pi^etest and grade levels as covaariates. 
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This proccduro provider tho adjustcn postte^t neans for matliCMticB 

achievoncrit using grades level as a covariate. The date iiKlicate that 

the adjusted pORttest means are greater for the experimental group than 

the GDntrol group on inathomaticB achievement. This data is graphically 

illustrated in Figure 3. 

For oGaupational awareneBS/ the follov/iny roaults were obtained^ 
0. 



Lo 



y Y3 ^ 0.621 4^ 0.073(p + 0.620 Log (rretest) 



Log Y,_ . 10O'^^^(PreteBt)O'S^0 
^ 4.g4(Prete5t)°'S20 



Loa . loO^521^,^^^^^^j0.S2C 



The adjusted nosttest means for the exoeririGntal grn\:n vjas 



(4 .l;4/-:i.l3 :: 100 113 - 100) 18^^ higher than the 
means for the control group on occupational av/arenesi 
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This procedure provides the adjusted post test nieans for occupational 
awaroness using the pretest as a covariato* The data indicate that the 
adjusted posttest means aro greater for the experimental group than the 
control group on occupational awareness. This data is graphically 
illijstratGd in Pioure 4, 
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Figurs 3. Adjusted posttest means for Mathematics AcliieveTOnt using 
the grade Isvel as the covariate. 
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Figure 4. AdjustGd post test meaiis for Occupational Awareness using 
the pretest as the covariate* 
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TalDle 1 presents the results of the analysis of covariancc for 
the adjusted posttest means for languacje achiovement. The data indicate 
that the difference between the eKperimental group and the control gi^oup 
is significant: at the 0.01 level. The F ratio derived through statistical 
analysis of the data is 7.32. The tabled F ratio v^ith 1 df in the nunier- 
ator and 415 di in the denomintor is 6.70. The computed F ratio being 
greater than the tabled F ratio indicates a significant difference. 

Null hypothesis one is therefore rejected and the research hypo^^ 
thesis appears plausible. The research hypothesis states that: There is 
a significant difference between the adjusted posttest meanii of the ok- 
perimontal group and the adjusted posttest nicans of the control group on 
language achievement. 

The analysis of covariance for treatment on mathematics achieveiricnt 
is illustrated in Talkie 2. The data indicate that the difference between 
the axperimental group and the contrdl group is significant at the 0,01 
level. The F ratio obtained follov/ing statistical analysis of the data 
is 14.30. The tabled F ratio is 6,70, 

Null hTOOthesis two is therefore rejected and the research hypo^ 
thesis appears highly plausible. The research hypothesis states thati 
There is a significant difference between the adjusted posttest means 
of the experimental group and the adjusted posttest means of the control 
group on mathematics achievement. 

Table 3 provides the analysis of covariance for treatment on occu-- 
pational awareness. The data reveal that a significant difference exists 
between toe experimental group and the control group at the 0.01 level. 
The statistical analysis furnished an F ratio of 14,84. The tabled P 
ratio is 6,70, 
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Table 1 



Fonrcn of 
Variation 



Analysis of Ctwariance for TrGatirient 
on Language Achieveinont (Y^) 



Freedom 



Treatment 
Log Pre tost 
Log Giraclo Level 
Residual 



1 

1 
1 

415 



Sura of 
Scuares 



0.202 
0.915 
3.950 
11.416 



^Signif leant at the 0.01 Levisl 



I'.eans 



0.202 
0.915 
3.950 
0.2076 



F 

ValuQB 

7.32* 
33.10 
143.12 
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Analysis of CovariancG for T-reatiuent 
on MathDmatics Achiaveinent (Y^) 



Var j Fition 



DcKfroGS of 
Frnodom 



Sur=s of 
Squares 



Souaraa 



Troatront 

Log Grnnn Tr^/rl 

Rasidual 



1 
1 

415 



0.92 
] . 50 
26.74 



0.92 
1.50 
0.0642 



14. W 
23.38 



^^Sigjiificant at the 0.01 Levol 
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^. Table 3 

j. 

Analysis of Covariance for Treatrnent 
I on Occupational Av;areness (Y^) 



Source of Degrees of Sums of Mean F 

Variation Freedom Squards Squares Values 

Treatment 1 0,54 0,54 14.84* 

Log Protest 1 12.80 12,80 354.78 

Residual 416 15.05 0.0361 



*Signifioant at tlie 0,01 Level 
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The null hypothesis is rejected. It states thati There Is no 
significant differenco between the adjusted posttest means of the 
experijnsntal group and the adjusted posttest means of the control 
group on occupational awareness. The research hypothesis seems highly 
plausible. The research hypothesis states thati There is a significant 
difference betv;een the adjusted posttest means of tlie experimental group 
and the adjusted posttest moans of the control groiip on occupational 
avmreness. 
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SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND IMPLICATIONS 

Thn nanora] question in tliis stiidy involved the acqiiistion of 
knav;l6dge by Btuaents in grades one through six upon vrhich future 
claaicior-ii con bs banod. Thci specific res^carch question askod in this 
f^tndv is B5 fol.loKn: I-'lll tha studont v7ho has boon provirtad v:ith ok- 
periGncGS in the Lincoln County Exemplary Program possGss inore know-- 
ledge about language^ mathGnmtics, and occupatians than the student 
v;ho has not bean provided v;ith these experiencaa . 
S i oil ij ican c e_Q f th e _the_ Prob Ism 

Changing from a relatively simple to a highly technological society, 
from an open to a "v^alled-in" society , from an e^^eriantial to a theo- 
retical ax^proach to education and from a stable to a highly moble society 
has caused considerable anguish for the youth of the Nation concerning 
^ , their indentity, relationship to work, and the role of formal education. 

Underemployinent and unemployment exist while new occupations emerge 
at an accelerating rate. Traditional methods of gaining experience that 
facilitate the decision^m^ing process have in many instances ceased to 
exist. Yet the need exists for those who are to be viable mentoers of 
the American society to gain experiences upon whidi accurate career 
ducisionsi can bo made in tlie future. 
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It is difficult if not impossible for an individual to develop 
self awareness and identity v;hen he is not provided experiencGs v:hich 
facilitate thisj development* It is also extreir.aly difficult for an 
individiial to develop an occux^ational av/areness when his Gxperiential 
base is void of eKperiences which facilitate tliis development. 

The Lincoln County EKeii^lary project in Career Education has focused 
itB rencuruGf; on the c\ovelopn-.ont of tAclf m^csreness and occjupationril aware- 
ness in students by proviDing systeiTiatia learning eMperiences in Fine 
hrtsj Lunc;Uf.gG nrrr: , i:ather^ticn , ^^ciencu, mcl Social Studies \;hich v;ilT 
til*:! :ttiic^.:i:t^^ ii r:J:iru' ^Qcur^.itz: clxocit du ci^ji or i , 

The Lincoln Comity Exemplary project inossesses face validity ^ 
This project seems to posses:^ all of the KleMnLs of an effective 
delivery system. Yet the need e>[ists for an objective evaluation upon 
wh i ch modi f i ca t i o n can be ma de v.?h e re app r opr i a t e . 
Limitations 

This study is liniited to students in grades one through six in 
the Schools of Lincoln County, Vvest Vixginia, 
Objectives 

The objectives in this study werei 

1. To compare the experimental treatment students v?ith the 
control treatment students on language achievement, 

2. To compare tJie experimental treatment students v;ith 
the control treatment students on jnathematics achievement, 

3* To compare the experimental treatment students with the 
control treatment students on occupational awareness, 
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Hypotheses 

ThG ^opgrational hypothosras in this study stated in the null fomi 
were as follows i 

1, Th«re v^ill be no sigiiif icont difference between the adjusted 
posttet^t langusgG achiGvaniont means of the e>:]pGrimental treatincint studentf? 
and the adjusted posttest language achieverant means of the control treat-- 
i;;ant suuaontn , 

2. There will be no significant difference betv;een the adjusted 
pQsttest inaUiieii.atics achievai:tent rr;eans of the exper jjriental treatMnt study nt 
aiiu tiic u;:iju^>ted ;jo;;.i:i;uHt i/.cibiicinauics achieveirent irean^i of tjia control trecit 
liicn t s t u d e n t u . 

3* Tlicro \;ill be no rjirnifincint difforsnca hctv:;:cji the adjusted 
posttest occuiDational av?areness irieans of the experimental treatment students 
^nd the adjusted posttest occvipational awareneos meani? of the control treat- 
ment students, 
Heyiev/ of Literature 

A large amount of inforrriation concerning career education programs 
has been generated in recent years* Publications related to curricula, 
objectives^ models, various strategies for implenientation/ rationale, and 
Bibliographies are becoming readily available. 

Many career education programs have been evaluated objectively 
and subjectively utilizing qualitative and quantitative dat?u Hov.'evGr 
the need for continuous evaluation for modification and redirection 
confronts those v/ho are interested in implementing and up-grading a 
systematic approach to providing meaningful learning eKperiences upon 
v*'hich students can mak© accurate caroor decisions. 



Sample 

The Lincoln Couiity EKGnplary Program was initiated in eiglit 
elementary schools / grades one through six, in the fall of; 1971. 
Intact grouns uf sttidGnts v/Gro assignQd to the experiiriQntal and 
control groups. Using a table of random nuTrtoers^ sturlsnts x^axe 
raricioinly .yclocted irojii intagt groups to participate in tliis jvtTjdy. 

T'i^hi:: y'vm ^x\t^: C^vrorirnnthl nnci Control) f ror^ eadi rrndcj leVnl 
V7& r c J.)!' ti tested in c p t cml^ o r -1971 ii t i 1 i z i n y 1 1 1 c Qua up a t i on a 1 A'i a i' e n o s b 
Tv^r^t - To bo inclv'clrjc^ ir: t^^'y trC'yit'-o:Vi: crrcniT^f^ ^ n pretost score on 
th3 '"•c:c:i'r:v^ti oi^al ^■varfinfjHij Test ^ ucl V'O'jiLtCifM: c cores on tho LangiiaC'e 
AdiicVQinent Test^ llathGinatiGS AchiGvemGnt Test^ and the Occupational 
Awareness Test v;ere roquirod. Students not parti cir>atinn in the tost in w 
situaliion for all throe instruments were roinovod iroin the nainple,- 

Tho experiiTionta] group cons in ted of 214 students in grades one 
through sixp The control group consisted of 205 studGnts in grades 
one through six. 
Trea tnients Groups 

For the purpose of determining whether there wer'e significant 
differences between tlie adjusted posttest means ^ the following treat-- 
nient groups were utili'^ed^ 

1. The exxi^orimental treatment group consisted of randoinly seleqtdd 
students in graclQs ona tlirough t'^in v;ho had baen providtsd with career 
educeition eKnoricnces. 

2. The control treatnient gwup consisted of randomly selected 
atudents in grades one throutjn uix v;iio had nob bQun ]urovidad vrith carL:ur 
0 d u c a t i, o n r ;%p c r J. o n cc fs , 



Instr urn e n t a t i 0 n 

The follov/iiig tost instrumcints wern ^idirdnisterd to the o^T^erlii^.ental 
and control groups i The California Language Achievement Test^^ the 
California MatliGniatics Achievement Tesi2^ and the Occupational Aware-^ 
ness Test^, 

The California Language Jichievement Test meaHures achievement in 
Eng].ii:;h rjkills. The tart includes neetions^ in. Capitalisation ? 

Pujictuation / UiiayQ and Striicture? and Si^olling. 

Thc2 Caldfornii Matlieinaticr! Achievei"nent Te^-t refisiiros achicveitont 
j.n :.;nth..L;:Ltic:i? . The test inuluc^n secliions in Com!"Jutatian / Ccncc^r^ts, 
and ProblmS; Level 3 also includes a sGction in Fracbions, 

T]ie Qacupationai 7\wa::encss Test measures knowlodae of workers ^ 
The test includos questions dgaling vvith identification of v/orkers^- 
linking v/orkers with the tools of their trade ^ placing workers in the 
enviromnental setting in v?hich their job is perforrned^ and identifying 
the proper duties associated witii specific occiipations * 
gi:>^cific Design 

An analysis of covariance (Multiple Regression Analysis) was 
utilised to determine if a difference existed betv;een the adjusted 
posttest scores of the eKir)erimental group and the adjustGd posttest 
scores of the control groux^ on idie three dependant variables (language 
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achievement, matheTnatics achiGv^irerit , and occupational awarenGss) . 
Null hypothGoes were rejected at the 0,01 level of significance using 
a directional or one-tailed test. 
F indings 

The adjusted posttest means for the eKperimental group were 11 per-^ 
cent higher than the adjusted posttast means for the control group on 
language achiGvement , 

The adjusted posttest meaiis for the experi^Tiejital group were 24,5 percent 
higher than the adjusted poBttost ineans for the control qrouj^ on mathe-- 
matlcs achiGvemont. 

The adjusted posttest means for the experiniental group were 18 
percent higher than tliD adjusted posttest means for the control group 
on occupational av;areness . 

The results of the analysis of covariance yoilded F ratios of 
7,32/ 14,30, and 14.84. These F ratios indicate that the difference 
between the treatment groups is significant at the 0.01 level on 
language achievement, mathematics adiievement and occupational aware- 
ness* 

Null hypotheses one, two, and three were rejected* The alterna- 
tive or research hypotheses appear to be highly plausible basad on thG • 
analysis of ^ covarlance . The research hypotheses are as follows i 

1. There v^ill be a significant difference between the adjusted 
posttest language achievernGnt means of the experimGntal treatmQnt students 
and the adjusted posttest language achisveirient means of the control treat-^ 
ment students . 
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2, There will be a significant difference between the adjusted 
posttcst inathematics achiGvcnicnt r,iQans of tlie^ eKpGrimental treatraQnt 
students and tlia adjusted posttcst mathematics achievement means of 
the control treatment students. 

3. There v;ill be a significant difference betv,'een the adjusted 
posttest oucuptitianal HWcirtin^ss naans ox xho experimental treatnant 
students and the adjusted porattest occut3ational av;araness means of 
tliG control trcmtrent Btudents. 

COHCLU£;10US 

The Gonelusions are based on data obtai-ned tiirough the use of tlie 
California Language Adiieveirient Test; the California Mathematies Achieve-- 
ment Test, and the Occi^^ational AvjareneHS Test and statistics coriputad 
through the use of the analysis of covariance. The conclusions are 
confined to populations siinilar in grade level and socio-eGonoinic status. 
Generalizations are also confinsd to evaluation instruments comparable 
to tJiose used in tliis study. Purposes other than the comparison of 
language achievement ^ mathematics achievements and occupational av;are- 
ness were not Gxplored in tliis study. The conclusions suggested within 
the limitations of this study are as follows i 

1. Students in grades one through six v;ho were provided witli 
planned career education G^qseriencGS for tv;o semesters were signifi-- 
cantly different on language achiGvement from students in grades one 
tlirough sin v;ho v;ere not exposed to planned career education experiences. 
The adju?;il-ed ]?onttQr-t naaus for tho foipQrinontal group -ro 11 narCDnt. 
higlier tlian tlie adjusted posttast means for the control group on language 
nchievemaril: , 
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2. Students in giadas oriG through six who v/ero provided witii 
Ijlannod career education SKpciriences for tv;o semesters v/ere signifi-- 
cantly diffGrent on inathGinatics achievemsnt from students in grades 
one through six v;ho v;ere not eKposed to planned career education 
GTOeriences. The adjusted posttcst menns for the t^KperimGntnl group 
v;ere 24.5 percent higher than tlie adjusted iDOsttest means for the 
control group ot\ muthciuatics achiL^voirent * 

3, Students in gradeo one through six v/ho v;ere provided with 
plannotl carcea: cducf^tion e>^pQricnces for tv^o sen^estors v;crc siqnifi- 
uurt"cj:y c,^ j^CiH.=:iit occupcibioi^al c;?/;:ivjs5l^ irOiii i^tuconts in cradcii 
ones through six who v;ere not ej:posed to planned education experiences. 
The adjUf?tod post test noans for the OMnarirnnt^^n groiin were IS nercont 
higher than the adjusted posttest means for the control groux^ on Qccupa-= 
t i on 3 J. aw a r q n ess, 

IMPLICATIONS 

Tile emphasis in this study has been on the career education treat- 
ment variable and its effects on language adiievement/ matliematics 
achievement^ a^d occupational awareness. Ihis study provides evidence 
that tlie process of systeitiatically receiving meaningful career education 
experiences produces a positive effect on language achievement ^ mathe* 
matics achiavQinent ^ and occupational awareness* 

Tha Lincoln County Career Education Project is based on certain 
liypotheaes* This study ^^ovided credibility to the following hypotheses: 

1. Illustrating tlie value of acadBiiiic skills In terms of their 
relntion^^hip to the c^ireer world provides an effective vehialo for eichieving 
cnrenr onncation goalH and actjdemio fiubjoct gonlis. 
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2, J\n activity centered functional approach which illustrates 
fibstract thoory allc-s for a grGatar undGrGtanding of self, acadeinics, 
and the career v;orld . 

3. CooperativG interaction with individuals significant to the 
student (parentsi, peers, teachers, counselors, administrators, and 

education . 

4, Hxceripncod teachers will systematically im^lor^mt innovativo 
programs v^hen they are provided with meaningfu] insa^rvice education 
v;hich focuserj on both process and task componGnts. 

5. Administrative leadership which directs its attention to 
niecting the needs of toachGrs facilitates effective iniplementation 
of innovative proiects , 
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